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Here’s how she got her biggest raise 


Mr. Brandon's secretary had been in her new position just a few 
weeks when she suggested that he adopt the Dictaphone Elec- 
tronic Dictation Method. Miss Smith explained that this popular 
method of expediting written communications would enable her 
to double her value as a secretary and to assume many additional 
responsibilities. 

Two weeks after the Dictaphone Method had been installed, 
Miss Smith was pleasantly surprised—her pay check was sub- 
stantially increased; and Mr. Brandon complimented her upon her 
unusual efficiency as a Dictaphone secretary. 

Make certain that your graduates are qualified for such highly 
paid secretarial positions. Successful completion of the one- 
semester Dictaphone Business Practice Course qualifies students 
for the Dictaphone Certificate of Proficiency—the accepted hall- 
mark of secretarial efficiency. 

_-Ask today for our free Portfolio of Teaching Aids. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
makers of Electronic and Acoustic dictating machines and other sound recording and 
reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. € 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


THE NEW VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BILL 


On August 1 the President signed the George-Barden Bill which increases the appro- 
priations tor vocational education to about double its present amount. Specifically, distribu- 
tive education now receives an allotment of $2,500,000 as compared to about half that amount 
under the George-Deen Bill in effect since 1937. As the bill was planned at one time, the 
allotment for distributive education was to be $5,000,000 and there was to be an appropria- 
tion of $4,000,000 for office training. This was entirely cut out. Failure to focus attention 
on the fact that office training is in dire need of improvement and that even a token allot- 
ment would have been a great help is a major cause of the elimination of the planned allot- 
ment for office training. 

Business teachers are not organized to protect their interests as are other groups of 
teachers. Even the associations of office managers are indifferent to the need for betterment 
in office training, 

The total result of the George Barden Bill is, however, encouraging. The doubling of 
the allotment for distributive education is in an indirect way of help to office education, 
for it draws increased attention upon business education which is being looked upon as a unity 
in the Office of Education. The reorganization of the Division of Vocational Education 
in the Office (See page 29) emphasizes this unity. Possibly the benefit derived from the in- 
creased funds for distributive education will result in more consideration being given office 
training when, during the next session of Congress, it it hoped that better cooperation will 
result in renewed and more adequate attention being given to the importance of office training 
as a phase of vocational training. 


WORK EXPERIENCE AND CO-OPERATIVE TRAINING PROGRAMS 


At one time it was the project method; then it was tests and measurements; recently it 
was the activity program; now the current interest in education is work experience. There 
can be no doubt that work experience is a valuable aid to better learning. In fact only as 
learning is made real by actual work experience can it be said that the learning is actually 
education. Business teachers have long been familiar with one of the more satisfactory forms 
of work experience—the co-operative training program. This program has been deified by 
some leaders to the extent that they feel that no good job training can be given unless such 
training is given on the co-operative basis, Experience does not validate this point of view. 
Many co-operative programs have been observed in which the results have been quite 
shoddy. Many non-co-operative programs are being carried on in all parts of the country 
with excellent results in job training. 

When co-operative training can be soundly organized it makes a substantial contri- 
bution for it gives the teacher an opportunity to utilize actual working conditions as a means 
of judging the immediate value of classroom learning. Most important of all, of course, 
such programs should lead to better mutual understanding. The idea of a co-operative train- 
ing is not new. At least three generations of business teachers have worked with it. Many 
of the programs that start up with great expectations carry on awhile, and after a year or 
two gradually dwindle and finally die out. 

Some of the reasons that have been suggested for this are that the unions are often op- 
posed to co-operative training; that parents are against it because it gives the students too 
much pocket money; and that it deprives students of the opportunity to participate in school 
activities, Most important, of course, is the fact that such a program requires sympathetic 
teaching, continued enthusiasm and constant selling of the program to administrators and 
business men. 

It is unfortunate that many of those interested in co-operative training fail to see the 
value of other forms of work experience. They assume the position that only formally or- 
ganized co-operative training can be classified as adequate work experience. Co-operative 
training, as one form of work experience, is simply a renewed effort at achieving an old 
teaching objective. The more nearly learning is acquired in the form under which it will be 
used, the more likely it is to be real learning rather than the mere form of learning. 
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BUSINESS IS ENTERING THE ERA OF 


IBM Electromatic Typing 


Jun 
Bus 


The IBM Electromatic Typewriter produces letters of peg. apperntad ap- 
pearance with a minimum of physical effort on the part of the operator. 


Modern Schools Teach With Modern Tools 


Many schools, like many business houses, mercial schools will be for graduates 
are experiencing the advantages of replac- trained in the operation of these modern 
ing old equipment with IBM Electromatic business tools. 
Typewriters. The best jobs for your graduates will 
They have realized that every business call for the use of Electromatic Type- 
trend is toward the constantly increasing writers. In giving your students IBM 
use of electrically-operated business ma- Electromatic training, you equip them 
chines. They know that demand on com- to handle the best stenographic jobs. 


IBM 
ELECTROMATIC TYPEWRITER 


ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES—TIME 
RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22,N.Y. | 
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"CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


Covperative 
Business Education 


Junior 
Business Training 


I wish I could honestly conclude from a recent article! on cooperative training that 
such training is widespread. But I cannot. Not one per cent of business educators are 
participating in any such program of training. Are You? 

And those “Advisory Committees”; how many are there? Have you one? A real, 
active one | mean, not just a paper one. My guess is, you have not! 

Yes, it is heartening (to some) to know that at a meeting of the NABTTI “there 
Was a serious discussion of the advisability of recommending that business teacher-train- 
ing institutions require of the prospective teacher some work experience appropriate to his 
specialization.” Think of that! Requiring that a teacher shall have proven his ability to 
do what he is training others to do! But how many teacher-training programs include 
adequate provision for this essential occupaitional experience? Your guess is as good 
as mine, Or is it? 

But here is a harder one to swallow. “The high speeds at which typewriters are 
operated today are the result of improved methods of instruction in our schools.” The 
plain fact is that “our schools” seldom train students up to even minimal requirements 
from the standpoint of office typing production. It remains for the school of experience 
and the patience of the employer to bring its novices up to that standard. At least, so we 
are told by employers who ought to know. Even the author quoted admits as much when 
she says that some time “business will be well repaid . . . when it is able to employ begin- 
ning workers who are skillful in the type of work they have been trained for.” There is 
food for thought. 


1“Business and School Cooperate,” The Journal of Business Education, June, 1946. 


As one who has been called the “father of J. B. T.”’, I am interested in what hap- 
pens to my alleged offspring. An editorial in the June, 1946 issue of THE JOURNAL OF 
BusINEss EDUCATION raises many questions and suggests some others. 

The Director of Boston’s Better Business Bureau (the forerunner of them all) 
once asked a high school principal why his (the director’s) daughters were not taking 
J. B. T. ‘‘Because they are not in the commercial department’? was the answer. That 
didn’t make sense to the Director. But the principal could not answer his question as to 
why one had to be a commercial student to learn what all should know. 

Now really, should we worry because J. B. T, is “absorbed into the core curriculum ?” 
Or because business law “is taught as a social study?” Or because commercial geog- 
raphy is taught by non-commercial teachers? Should we not be the first to recognize the 
universal values of these subjects and to want them to be so placed as to be within the 
reach of all? Are we first of all “commercial teachers,” and last of all “educators?” Are 
we more concerned about the size of our department than we are about the educational 
opportunities of youth? 

But the editorial is right in driving home the fact that if we would retain J. B. T., 
or any other non-technical subject, we must be better teachers of it than are any others 
who are available to handle it, and that w must make an effort to impress this fact on 
those who determine by whom it shall be taught. 

Of one fact there can be no doubt. What is properly thought of as J. B. T. is gain- 
ing, not losing, ground even though specific enrollments for this course may be declining. 
et there be no mistake about that. 

And if educational administrators want to make some of our courses available to more 
students, especially non-commercial students, let’s not object. And where a non-com- 
mercial teacher’s enthusiasm and competence exceed our own, let’s not object if that teacher 
gets the nod when class assignments are being made. And by all means, let’s develop a 
little more enthusiasm for subjects of universal appeal which we wish to retain in our 
teaching schedule, and quit claiming them merely because they are “commercial” subjects 
and we are “commercial” teachers. 

Think this matter through to its logical conclusion, 
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Here is a Rich Source 
of Practical Teaching Helps 


Educational Material is as important to | 


modern Office Practice courses as are 


the machines themselves. That’s why Mon- 


roe has been developing over the years a 


complete, rounded set of instruction mate- 


rial. All of this material is the work of men 


of long experience—all of it has met the tests 


of actual classroom use. 


The Monroe Educational Department is 
ready to help any school map out tested office 


practice courses, and to make available the 


actual material needed for classroom work. | 


For example 
Lister Office Practice Courses 


Separate spiral-bound manuals for 30 lesson, 18 


lesson and 12 lesson courses—plus complete 


Teacher’s Manual with photographs of correct tape 


listings. Each lesson graded for 40 minutes, includes 


proper amount of review and drill. Courses have 


These courses furnish complete training in business 


accounting uses of Adding-Listing Machines. 


Courses supplied free with each Monroe Adding- 


Listing Machine; additional copies at nominal cost. ' 


Write our EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


for complete description of Monroe Educational 


Material for Listing and Calculating Machines, 


MONROE 
ADDING-LISTING MACHINE 
209-11-011 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, sew seney | 
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been thoroughly tested in years of actual school use. 
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OBSERVATION. “AND OPINION 


By Harold B. Gilbreth, Winthrop College 
The South Carolina pecan for Women, Rock Hill 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL—A NEGLECTED AREA 


A long term program should be developed to aid business teachers in the smaller high 
schools in recognizing and solving their non-methodological problems. According to the 
Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Association, in Planning for 
American Youth, approximately seventy-five per cent of all high schools have enrollments of 


-less than three hundred students. The same report shows that seventeen per cent more 


schools have enrollments ranging from three hundred to a thousand students. Tew, if any, 
of the first group of schools can or should support more than one business teacher. Many 
of the smaller schools in the latter group support only one business teacher. These simple 
statistics seem to indicate that business teachers in smaller high schools may have problems 
which should be given recognition. What is done in these schools and the way in which 
it is done may be quite different from procedures followed in schools located in or near 
metropolitan areas. 

In view of the enrollment situation, it is evident that a considerable portion of the busi- 
ness education leadership, literature, and guidance should point directly toward helping and 
advising these teachers in solving their problems. But are the leaders of business education 
_Alevoting a sufficient portion of their time and effort to the immediate needs of business 
education in the smaller high schools? Is much of the space in our business education litera- 
ture devoted to these same problems? Is there practical guidance of teachers in the smaller 
high schools in the solution of problems which do not involve methodology ? 

There is considerable evidence which might lead one to believe the problems of the small 
high schools have been neglected. Look for references in the Business Education Index 
which point directly to the problems of the small high school. They are not there. Think 
back on the courses in business education which you have taken in college. Recall specific 
instances of considerable time spent on the problems of the small high school other than 
that devoted to the methodology of teaching business subjects. Such recall will be fruitless 
in most instances. Examine published curricula of schools offering business subjects. How 
many of these curricula are from schools employing one business teacher? The proportion 
is trivial. How much of the literature of guidance, placement, and follow-up is devoted 
directly to these problems as they exist in the smaller high schools? What proportion of 
the space in books dealing with the problems of business education is devoted directly to 
the problems of business education in the smaller high schools? A cursory examination 
will show the proportion to be negligible. How many convention programs have dealt directly 
with the problems of the one-teacher business department? Such programs are few and 
far between. In spite of these answers, we must remember that approximately three- 
fourths of the high schools in this country are enrolling less than three hundred students. 
We must remember these schools usually support one-teacher business departments. We 
must remember that almost half of all boys and girls of high school age live in communities 
served by these schools and teachers. 

There are a number of procedures that can help alleviate this neglected phase of our 
program. Some of the regional business education associations should give considerable 
thought to the problem as it exists in their areas—and it exists in all areas. Yearbook ed- 
itors might use the small high school business program as a subject for thorough study and 
evaluation. Business education fraternities might well encourage the dissemination of re- 
search devoted to non-methodological problems of the small high school. Those responsible 
for business teacher training must never forget the emphasis which should be placed upon 
this phase of the work. Magazine editors should seek out and publish articles dealing with 
the problems of the one-teacher business department. These are only a few suggestions 
as to what might be done. Many other suggestions are possible. The question is, shall 
we continue to neglect this phase of our program or shall we recognize that schools of 
various sizes create different problems to which recognition should be given and for which 
solutions should be provided ? 
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In large businesses and small, in banks, industries and government offices—the 
widespread use of Burroughs figuring and accounting machines provides 
excellent career opportunities for trained operators. 


More and more schools are offering students the advantages of both acquaint- 
ance and skill training on Burroughs machines. 


Their courses are keyed to present-day demands, making good use of the 
practical training aids, texts and programs developed by Burroughs through 
up-to-the-minute contacts with business and industry. 


For complete information on Burroughs machines, 
training aids and programs for the classroom, call 
your nearest Burroughs office, or write direct to 
Burroughs Educational Division, Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


IN MACHINES ‘ FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 


IN SERVICE NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE * BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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N ‘W touring the country after a 
: ng successful run on Broadway, 
The Glass Menagerie should expose 
toc. licism, if not seriously challenge, 
ge measure of the guidance of- 
ferol in our public and private 
schools. Particularly, The Glass 
Mevagerie is a challenge to business 
education. 

‘1 summarize the plot briefly this 
pla, depicts the unsuccessful attempt 
of « mother to help her crippled 
daughter, Laura Wingfield, find ad- 
jusiment in social and business life. 
Clouding the atmosphere is a pall of 
poverty. A crisis develops when the 
daughter deserts a business school 
course which the mother felt certain 
would open the way to economic se- 
curity. In desperation the mother 
importunes her son to bring a suitor, 
or ‘gentleman caller,” to court Laura. 
Although the gentleman caller proves 
to be highly acceptable and seems to 
exhibit interest in Laura, unfortun- 
ately he is engaged to another girl. 
The plav ends with the son deserting 
the family just as his father had done 
years before. This abandonment por- 
tends disaster for Laura and her 
mother. The title of the play is de- 
rived from the daughter’s hobby of 
collecting little glass animals with 
which she is associated symbolically. 

The difficulties of Laura that con- 
cern us in education may be enumer- 
ated as follows: 

1. The girl’s home environment is 
deplorable. Her mother is a con- 
fused neurotic who is out of touch 
with reality. Laura’s brother is a 
poetic dreamer who lives only for 
the day he can escape from that 
home. We readily assume that the 
straitened circumstances, evident 
when the play opens, have beset the 
family for years. 

2. Laura has been crippled since 
childhood, and like many crippled 
children, she has magnified the sig- 
nificance of the disability a thousand 
times in her mind. She can recall 
high school humiliation when she 
climbed stairs laboriously and entered 
classrooms after everyone else was 
seated. How horrible is the memory 
of her braced leg clumping like 
thunder—in her mind—as she took 
her seat in the back row. She could 
never make friends. 

3. The mother is very much con- 
cerned about Laura’s future. To 
Mrs. Wingfield there are only two 
chances for her daughter. Laura must 
become a stenographer or she must 
nurry. In the first scene we see both 
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The Challenge of 


Poor Guidance Kills 
Hope of a Business 
Career 


Laurette Taylor and 
Julie Haydon As 
They Appear in 
“The Glass Men- 
agerie” 


The Glass 


of these aspirations tied together 
when the mother tells the daughter to 
study her typewriter chart or work 
on her shorthand rather than help 
with the dishes. Thus the daughter 
can keep fresh and winsome for some 
illusory gentlemen callers. 

4. There is one specific brush with 
education presented within the span 
of the play. As a means of prepar- 
ing Laura for self sufficiency she has 
been enrolled in Rubicam’s Business 
College. When the mother is in the 
house, the daughter pretends to be 
working on an old model standard 
typewriter. When alone, the girl 
dawdles with a collection of little 
glass animals or plays an old phono- 
graph. One day the mother stops 
at Rubicam’s to inquire into her 
daughter’s progress and finds that 
actually Laura has been playing tru- 
ant for a long time. How pathetic 
is the recital of Laura’s experierice 
at Rubicam’s! Her nervous fretted 
fingers could scarcely find the type- 
writer keys. In the first speed test 
she’ collapsed. After that Laura 
avoided Rubicam’s, taking refuge in 
parks, museums, and theaters. Vor 
admission to this last haven she 
would use her lunch money. 

5. To the mother, education as a 
means of delivering Laura is lost for- 
ever. In one of the dramatic mo- 
ments of the play the mother specu- 
lates as to what will become of the 
daughter. Will she continue playing 


Menagerie 


By Lawrence D. Brennan, Newark, New Jersey 


with this glass menagerie? “We 
won't have a business career—we’ve 
given that up because it gave us 
nervous indigestion.” 


There Are Many 
“Laura Wingfields” 


Of course this is all fiction and we 
could have no further regard for it 
eycept for the grim fact that the 
story of Laura Wingfield might very 
well be a true case history. Every 
dismal feature of her unfortunate 
life is in abundance in the United 
States today. 

According to Smirnow' there are 
from 25,000,000 to 28,000,000 per- 
sons in the United States with im- 
pairments of significance either phy- 
sical, emotional, or mental. (me hun- 
dred thousand persons are being dis- 
abled each year. This is not consid- 
ering the untold number the war has 
brought to us in these extraordinary 
times. The story of Laura Wingfield 
may be fiction but her case is appear- 
ing constantly with the attendant ag- 
gravation of acute neuroses. It would 
be strange indeed if we did not meet 
any “glass menagerie” situations in 
our teaching careers. 

Even more common is the sordid 
home environment. Economic dis- 
turbance is familiar visitor. 


Smirnow, Virgil, Placing the Handicapped in 


1 
Jobs. Occupations, XXIV (March, 1946), pp. 
476-484. 
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Strained family relationships too 
often burden the tranquility of a stu- 
dent’s mind. Also too often there is 
a neurotic or psychotic relative in the 
home. Social research by educators 
show how widespread and undermin- 
ing this can be. In Laura’s life there 
was desertion twice by the principal 
wage earners, her father and her 
brother. Her mother was “clinging 
frantically to another time and 
place.” How varied these specific 
cases can be, and how infrequentiy 
the school may learn of them! 


This Is Our Problem 


But why should this be a problem 
to us in business education? Surely 
this is a conceit of fiction rather than 
the findings of scholarship. Was the 
disability, or the poverty, or the 
inimical home conditions of Laura 
anything that business education 
caused or could have corrected ? Was 
not Laura maladjusted long before 
she entered high school ? 

Even though we consider this in- 
dictment by a playwright gratuitous, 
scholarship corroborates the thesis 
that business education is notoriously 
remiss in guidance. To see this one 
has but to consult the standard texts 
on principles of business education. 
Lyon, Nichols, Tonne, Dame and 
others are in general concurrence on 
this point. But was the indictment 
by the playwright, Tennessee Wil- 
liams, gratuitous? The author of this 
article does not think so. Somewhere 
this playwright learned one of the 
fundamental performances of clerical 
education, for he had sufficient com- 
mand of the typewriter to earn his 
way through college operating that 
machine. The authority with which 
he indicts business education is more 
than mere artistic coincidence in se- 
lecting a stage prop. 

The author of this article would 
like to add that business education 
which could have been Laura’s open 
sesame to happiness actually dealt her 
the unkindest cut of all. Business 
education coupled with proper guid- 
ance could have gone a long way to- 
ward preventing the acute situation 
which The Glass Menagerie portrays. 
But even more important, proper 
guidance and teaching in business 
education might well have rescued 
Laura at as late a period as the last 
curtain of the play. 

Of course such maladjustments as 
those of our Laura Wingfields take 
form and are seriously aggravated 
long before these handicapped (or 
“exceptional” if you would use the 
tactful language of the specialists in 
the handicapped field) students ap- 
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pear in our commercial classes. This 
does not mean that high school com- 
mercial teachers should not make it 
their business to know that Laura 
Wingfields are on their way. This 
does not mean that high school com- 
mercial teachers should not have 
some voice in grammar school 
guidance. 


Certain of the handicapped are our 
special concern. Business is one of 
the few fields open to these unfor- 
tunates. The fact that Laura did fail 
in business education does not mean 
that she had to fail. What a wide 
latitude for interest and ability busi- 
ness education offers! 


Joint Responsibility With 
Elementary School 


It was the responsibility of the first 
teacher who observed Laura Wing- 
field to wonder what would become 
of her. It was the responsibility of 
the school system to start doing 
something about it. Some continuous 
machinery should have assured her 
adjustment through both primary and 
secondary schools and into business 
life. Laura would not have to know 
of this identification and the machin- 
ery involved. It is possible that pru- 
dence would have indicated no special 
help be given in this case. This last, 
however, is far different from sheer 
neglect. Let us merely point to the 
high percentage of delinquency 
among those handicapped to show 
how important it is that some special 
provision be made to give equal op- 
portunity of adjustment. It should 
be the responsibility of commercial 
teachers in secondary schools to see 
that their prospective students are 
making the social adjustment they 
will need for business poise. Because 
a proper system for taking care of 
the handicapped does not exist in 
your school organization does not 
mean that you should not have one. 

Except for her hostile home envi- 
ronment, Laura carried the cause of 
her troubles plainly with her as she 
linped through life. There was no 
excuse for not identifying the short- 
coming of this student and saving her 
from frustration and its resultant 
mental anguish. How much more 
difficult are the ‘glass menageries” 
which we cannot see. How much 
more alert we must be in discovering 
them. It should be standard practice 
in our school systems to trace per- 
sonality defects as nearly as possible 
to some cause. How much more in- 
telligently we can treat the individual 
if we know that his trouble is due to 
insufficient vision, deafness, or some 
bone defects. It is only humane that 


the grammar schools, the health < 1d 
counselling services, and such vo a- 
tional training departments as bt si- 
ness education work together to g ve 
the handicapped the fighting char ce 
they need in life. 


The Guidance of Laura Wingfieid 


Somewhere in the public schcol 
system Laura was permitted to sufier 
a brutal maladjustment. We canrot 
tell exactly where this occurred | e- 
cause the necessary details were not 
included in the play. The grammar 
school through neglect might have 
stumbled upon the soundest solution 
of all as far as the earliest period of 
Laura’s life was concerned; to ig- 
nore the shortcoming insofar as pos- 
sible. We do know that such solution 
was not. sufficient when Laura 
reached high school. The high school 
authorities required this crippled girl 
to climb painfully flights of stairs in 
competition with other students. 
Naturally, she would arrive in each 
classroom after everyone else was 
seated. We know that at least one 
teacher added further discomfort to 
the journey by assigning Laura a 
seat in the back of the room, Laura’s 
memory of high school was one of 
clumping thunderously. Nor was 
Rubicam’s Business College any 
more humane. After she had dis- 
played thoroughly her maladjustment 
they aggravated her frustration and 
nervousness to a point of breakdown 
with a speed test. Could not anyone 
see that what Laura Wingfield 
needed was a sense of success ? Could 
not anyone have shown her how in- 
significant her defect really was? 

The most effective guidance pre- 
sented in the play as far as we could 
see came from Jim O’Connor, the 
gentleman caller. He had been in 
high school with Laura and had not 
even heard the ‘‘thunderous clump- 
ing.” For the first time in her life 
someone was taking sufficient inter- 
est in Laura’s school adjustment to 
help her see that disability in its true 


light. Jim O’Connor showed surprise 


that she had given up her education 
because of that slight physical defect. 
Then, the gentleman caller proceeded 
to give Laura the advice which she 
should have had years before. He 
told her to consider the many ways 
in which she was superior. He ex- 
plained that everybody excelled in 
some quality. “All you’ve got to do,” 
said Jim, “is discover what.” He 
might well have given the school that 
advice for that is just what they 
should have done for Laura. 

Jim’s last remark brings us into 
the realm of vocational guidance. The 
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phi »sophy of emphasizing the poten- 
tial ies of the handicapped rather 
tha’. their shortcomings was one em- 
plo.ed most successfully by the 
Un ed States Employment Service. 
Pla ements were made by this agency 
on ‘the basis of the specific service 
eac : of the handicapped had to offer.? 
Ths is especially important in the 
tra ning stage. It is not enough to 
ideitify our pupils. We must know 
all of their potentialities as well as 
ther limitations. We must find out 
wherein they are strong and then 
hel» them develop to the fullest their 
fortes and flairs, The Germanes® call 
this technique “discovery and devel- 
opment.” As these authorities ob- 
serve, teachers fail to identify indi- 
vidual differences and the various 
necds of their charges, but herd them 
into classrooms and teach “at them.” 
The aim of the teacher should be one 
of building adequate personalities and 
not “teaching” a subject. 


= 


Vocational Guidance 


Before we attempt to counsel and 
inspire our Lauras we must disabuse 
ourselves of the notion that the hand- 
icapped are helpless. We must also 
forget all ideas of restricting business 
education to a highly select few. We 
must disregard opinion [to the con- 
trary| which would exclude the de- 
formed or maimed from business po- 
sitions because they would be unable 
to manipulate the tools rapidly or 
would be personally unacceptable. As 
sound as the advice may be that 
business education must be more se- 
lective we must realize that the situa- 
tion is a matter of managing a type- 
writer with a few missing fingers or 
not managing life at all. 

The handicapped can make good in 
business. Current literature on busi- 
ness education has been reporting 
some very astonishing performances 
by one-armed typists and stenog- 
raphers. During the war years of 
194] to 1945 the United States 
Employment Service placed more 
than a million handicapped into posi- 
tions, 

After we have sold both Laura 
and ourselves on the fact that her 
handicap cannot hold her back, our 
next concern will be to determine her 
interests and aptitudes. There are 
several methods available. Which- 
ever one we choose we must realize 
before hand that the issue will be 
clouded by whatever unsuccessful ad- 
justment Laura has been trying to 
niake in her own mind. Nor will it 

Thid. 

Germane, Charles E., and Germane, Edith G., 
Personnel Work in High School. New York: 


Siver Burdett Company, P. iv-599. 
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be sufficient to discover her various 
aptitudes if we cannot prove to her 
that these are her aptitudes. 

One method will be to use objective 
tests. Intelligence tests will be most 
helpful to us but we also have in 
the field of business education a few 
prognostic tests which should pro- 
vide a fair measure of the student’s 
ability and aptitude: 


1. The Detroit Clerical Aptitude 
Examination will give us a general 
measurement of many fundamental 
skills, general accuracy, alertness, fil- 
ing ability. 

2. The Garretson-Symondson In- 
terest Questionnaire for High School 
Students, Grades 8, 9, and 10, should 
give some objective measure of the 
subjective Laura. 


3. The Hoke Prognostic Test of 
Stenographic Ability might measure 
to some extent her capacity for ab- 
sorbing shorthand. 


4. The Minnesota Vocational Test 
for Clerical Workers will be valuable 
in establishing Laura’s capacity to 
check numbers and letters, 


There are several other valuable 
tests in this category. Many teachers 
have devised their own prognostic 
tests. It is certainly a field in which 
there is considerable room for re- 
search. 

Laura’s condition may be such that 
we cannot 
While she is attempting a social ad- 
justment, a formal prognostic test 
might have the same disastrous re- 
sults as the speed test at Rubicam’s. 
In that event we would have to ex- 
plore her personality tactfully and 
slowly. This of course would require 
a considerable amount of time and 
personal attention. However, with- 
out extra effort we could exploit the 
interests we discover by arranging 
little successes along the way. For 
example, Laura’s glass menagerie 
might be exhibited in a hobby show 
in such way that she will receive the 
applause her ego needs. 

In making use of the information 
we gain from our investigation and 
tests of Laura, our tact, skill and even 
imagination will be tried to the full- 
est. Let us summarize our most im- 
portant considerations : 

1. We must provide Laura with 
an accurate picture of what business 
is like both as inspiration if we feel 
that she belongs there and as a dis- 
couragement if she has fantastic de- 
lusions on the subject. In Laura’s 
case we might have to provide her 
mother with the same counseling. 

In both surveying the field and in 


considering the capabilities of our 


administer formal tests.° 


handicapped, it might be well to draw 
up a list of physical performances 
which our student can manage and 
which many positions may require, 
Since we will be placing our students 
in office jobs only we will not need 
as extensive a check list as that used 
by the United States Employment 
Service which included crawling, 
jumping, balancing, and the like. 


2. Although business is a very 
broad field it is conceivable that 
Laura’s inadequacies may be so acute 
that she would have no place at all 
in this field. Then we must steer 
Laura into some other field, and con- 
vince her guardian that a career in 
business is impossible. This last may 
not be as simple as it sounds. 


3. If there is some measure of 
aptitude and interest, we may have 
to do some inspiring and some gam- 
bling on Laura’s success. Business 
may very well be the only opportun- 
ity available to her. Morever, with 
sufficient inspiration she may be able 
to overcome her shortcomings. 


4. If Laura is not acceptable at 
present but has some remediable de- 
tects, we must get rehabilitation un- 
derway as soon as circumstances will 
permit. 


Once we have committed Laura to 
training in a business career, in what- 
ever capacity, we must be prepared 
to carry on our counseling contin- 
ually. Moreover, we have the human- 
itarian obligation of paving the way 
for her employment. 

This is the challenge of “The Glass 
Menagerie.” How adequately do we 
meet it? Certain of our large city 
boards of education have shown ex- 
cellent leadership in identifying the 
handicapped children in their schools 
and in providing for their adjust- 
ment to life and their ultimate suc- 
cess. An outstanding example of the 
successes that can be arranged along 
the way for these students may be 
seen in the annual awards given by 
the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion. Many progressive business and 
industrial organizations are provid- 
ing opportunities for employment of 
the handicapped. However, the suc- 
cess of this trend depends primarily 
upon the American teacher. The 
business teacher has a very special 
interest for business education offers 
the handicapped a real opportunity 
not only to earn a living but to find 


happiness. 
Are we meeting this challenge? Or 


do we let our Laura Wingfields limp 
past our view with further frustra- 


tion coming from us. 
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What Businessmen 


Thin 


About 


Office 


by 


Conduct 


E. E. Hatfield 
and 
Edna E. Mercer 


University of Oklahoma 


Norman, 


USINESS teachers, business stu- 

dents, and prospective office work- 
ers often seriously wonder just what 
the average businessman in the aver- 
age business office thinks about cer- 
tain problems of conduct among the 
women workers in their office; and 
what they consider among the desir- 
able and undesirable traits. 

In an attempt to determine the con- 
sensus among a cross-section of busi- 
nessmen, thirty-six office managers in 
business offices in Chickasha, Nor- 
man, Hobart, and Oklahoma City— 
all cities in Oklahoma—were inter- 
viewed with a prepared questionnaire 
to get their opinion in regard to the 
following questions: 

1, Do you approve of girls smok- 
ing in your office? 

2. Do you approve of girls chew- 
ing gum in your office ? 

3. Do you approve of girls apply- 
ing make-up, combing their hair, etc., 
iti your office ? 

4. Do you approve of girls wear- 
ing bright red fingernail polish while 
working in your office? 

5. Do you approve of girls work- 
ing in your office without wearing 
hose ? 
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6. What do you consider to be 
three of the most desirable secretarial 
traits 7 

7. Name three reasons “Why office 
workers have failed in your office— 
possibly causing them to be dis- 
charged.” 

Without a single exception, all 
thirty-six of the office managers were 
very cooperative in the interview, 
and they were all eager to make any 
possible contribution to our business 
education program. Their answers 
to the above questions, briefly sum- 
marized, were as follows: 

1. Smoking in the office seemed to 
be the most undesirable trait of the 
five traits, or practices, mentioned. 
Thirty-two of the office managers 
were very definitely against it; while 
four managers did not care. Most 
of them were of the opinion that 
smoking, especially on the part of the 
girls, was not to be tolerated at all. 
Smoking in the rest rooms was even 
looked upon with disfavor. 


2. Chewing gum was stamped as 
an undesirable practice; although it 
was not frowned upon as much as 
smoking. Twenty-two men were 
very emphatically against it; while 
fourteen men did not care about this 


k 


practice if their secretaries could {0 
their work. 

3. Applying make-up and combi ig 
hair in the office was also look -d 
upon with distavor by the major ty 
of the men. Twenty-six of the bu.i- 
nessmen were very definitely agai: st 
ii—all contending that the busin: ss 
office should not be turned into 
beauty parlor; while ten men did 1 ot 
care, provided it did not take too 
much of their time. 

4. The wearing of bright red ji- 
ger nail polish was very definitely <p- 
proved by twenty-two of the busi- 
nessmen ; while fourteen of the men 
were just as drastically opposed to it. 

5. Going without hose was looked 


upon by twenty-four of the men as | 


a necessary practice; while eight of 
the men would not tolerate such a 
practice, regardless ot the shortaye 
of hose. 

6. The three most desirable traits 
for office workers were found among 
these thirty-six office managers to be: 
(1) ability to get along with people; 
(2) a good personality and neat ap- 
pearance; and (3) efficiency in their 
work. Some of the numerous other 
desirable traits were: honesty, punc- 
tuality, cooperation, a good voice, 
alertness, dependability, intelligence, 
common sense, and a willingness to 
stay on the job, 

7. Three of the most common 
reasons for failure among these 
thirty-six business offices were found 
to be: (1) inability to get along with 
people; (2) inefficiency; and (3) 
laziness. Following in close order 
were: failure to take responsibility, 
allowing personal affairs to interfere 
with office work, sloppiness, dis- 
honesty, a lack of common sense, 
taking too much time off during 
working hours, lack of interest in 
their work, making too many per- 
sonal telephone calls, not being on 
time, absenteeism, and revealing con- 
fidential matters. 

To succeed in a business office in 
Oklahoma today—and in all proba- 
bility the same is generally true in 
the other states—office workers must: 
first, have the ability to get along 
with people, including the boss and 
other co-workers; second, have a 
good personality and be neat in ap- 
pearance; and third, be efficient in 
their work. They should do the things 
that are expected of them, and do 
these things well; and refrian from 
doing the things. they should not do 
—and be smart enough to know, or 
find out, what they should do, and 
should not do. This at least seems to 
be the modern trend of thinking 
among a cross-section of office man- 
agers of Oklahoma. 
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eg of the major difficulties in 
‘he organization of subject mat- 
ter (or consumer business education 
is that unbiased material is not easy 
to discover in the field. There is, how- 
ever, an increasing tendency at the 
present time for consumer teachers 
in evaluating materials to note their 
sponsorship, rather than attempt to 
check on unconscious or conscious 
bias or on subtle propaganda. A more 
factual objective basis selecting 
classroom materials is in evidence. 
Subject-matter presented in con- 
sumer classes should be objective in 
nature. Materials produced by pri- 
vate agencies are socially useful as 
teaching aids only when full recogni- 
tion is given to the commercial bias 
present. Business firms prepare ma- 
terials for classroom use as (1) 
good-will material and as (2) general 
group or product information. The 
teacher must select, cull, and classify 
these materials to fit the interests, 
sbilities, and needs of our impres- 
sionable secondary school youth. We 
ire beginning to see that these ma- 
terials must be adapted to age levels. 
Consumer literature must be simpli- 
fied so that it may be clearly under- 
stood. We must make consumer 
business education live through the 
school activities of Our pupils. 
Teach Principles and Practices 

There is a growing recognition 
chat the content in consumer business 
education must be taught in the na- 
ture of principles and practices and 
not specific items. Too many busi- 
ness teachers have made the error of 
building their consumer education 
around one point—teaching the de- 
tailed buying of material goods. They 
overlook the sound economic prin- 
ciples, €specially those in managing 
one’s personal financial and economic 
resources which should be taught and 
practiced as fundamentals to sound 
consumer business education. For 
consumers are not going to become 
expert, intelligent buyers of 10,000 
or more different goods. Further- 
more, they have not the desire, time, 
money, or energy to delve into spe- 
cific details of buying various prod- 
ucts. Families with incomes under 
$1500 just don’t buy clothing and 
food as they please. 


What are Basic Essentials? 


What consumer values go to com- 
prise a desirable content in consumer 
business education? One of the most 
pressing problems at the present time 
is to work out a plan whereby the 
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P-oblems in Consumer Business Education 


by S. J. Turille 


Madison State College 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 


minimal essentials of consumer busi- 
ness education are given to all sec- 
ondary school youth. What these 
minimal essentials should be is not 
definitely agreed upon at the present 
time. Ina study the writer has just 
completed of what teachers and lead- 
ers in commercial education believe 
are the minimal essentials of con- 
sumer education information and 
skills that high school students should 
possess, these desirable essentials are 


needs study and improvement" 


illustrative of some 300 consumer 
values mentioned: General business 
economic knowledge; money man- 
agement ; applying business and bank- 
ing fundamentals such as indorsing 
checks, figuring discounts and inter- 
est rates; consumer business law as 
adult-minor relationships; legal 
acquaintanceship with contract agen- 
cies; personal and family record 
keeping; budgeting; investment and 
saving; credit; marketing functions 
and effects on the consumer; insur- 
ance; taxes; consumer arithmetic; 
buying services; communication and 
transportation ; home financing; and 
advertising. 


Consideration of Advertising 


In 75 syllabi examined recently, 
less and less space was devoted to 
advertising in the more recent courses 
of study as contrasted to the older 
syllabi which sometimes made adver- 
tising their principal topic. In ana- 
lyzing 136 separate pieces of litera- 


ture written by business educators 
on consumer business education cov- 
ering the two year period from 1938- 
1940, it was found that 20 percent de- 
voted their article primarily to a dis- 
cussion of advertising; 13 percent 
secondarily to advertising, while 67 
percent of the articles made no spe- 
cific reference to advertising. A re- 
cent survey found that consumers 
thought that from 25 percent to 50 
percent of the retail price of an item 
went to advertising. Contrast this 
widespread ignorance of the cost of 
advertising with the facts found by 
the Twentieth Century Fund that the 
money spent for all advertising 
amounts to less than 3 percent of all 
the money paid by consumers for fin- 
ished goods. 

Further experimentation is also 
needed to determine how best to al- 
locate the content of consumer edu- 
cation. One thing is certain—the 
business department is not and can- 
not. be solely responsible for the 
teaching of consumer education in 
the secondary schools. All depart- 
ments have something to contribute. 
We need to find a workable division 
of responsibility according to com- 
petency of departments and individ- 
uals to handle certain phases of the 
whole. The home economics and 
agricultural departments have done 
a good job on consumer education 
but they have seldom stressed the 
business side, as money management, 
or of financing a home. They give 
some business training but only a 
minimum amount of it as they have 
another job to do. The business de- 
partment is certainly better suited to 
teach financial management than are 
other departments. 


Piecemeal Presentation 


The handling of consumer business 
education in a variety of subject- 
matter courses whereby incidental 
treatment of consumer problems is 
provided is fraught with dangers. 
Piecemeal education often lacks co- 
hesion and leads to thin coverage. 
The separate course plan, taught by 
one department cooperatively, has its 
merits, but making it accessible to 
all in an already overcrowded cur- 
riculum is a major problem. The 
core curriculum is too revolutionary 
to many conservative and traditional 
administrators and school boards. 


The consumer education program 
should be cooperatively planned to 
meet the needs of the entire school 
system with all teachers participating 
and with the business teacher contrib- 
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uting leadership in determining the 
personal business economic skills and 
information in which consumers need 
training. Such leadership is both a 
responsibility and a privilege which 
rests squarely upon the shoulders of 
business educators. 

One of the more pronounced ‘ind 
readily apparent tendencies in_ all 
areas of consumer education has been 
an ever-expanding governmental in- 
terest in the welfare of the con- 
sumer. The increasing number of 
federal and state consumer-minded 
agencies, bureaus, departments, 
boards, and commissions is a clear 
manifestation of our present political 
period when social legislation and the 
rediscovery of the consumer are com- 
plementary and desirable objectives. 
Legislative in character, protective 
rather than preventive in form, a 
paternalistic attitude of protecting 
the consumer is assumed, This is 
indicated by such milepost legisla- 
tion as the Robinson-Patman Act; 
Pure Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act; 
Wheeler-Lea Act;  Miller-Tidings 
Act; and numerous state laws at- 
fecting interest charges for credit 
purchases and fair trade practices. 

A tremendous amount of published 
government material is available on 
the problems. facing the consumer. 
Most of this is available at no cost. 
With consumer civilian goods becom- 
ing scarce; with prices pyramiding ; 
with the warning that over-consump- 
tion is a greater economic problem 
than overproduction; state and fed- 
eral consumer groups are earnestly 
attempting to aid, protect, and edu- 
cate the consumer to successfully 
meet a changing and adnormal econ- 
omy with reduced real wages to meet 
the condition. 


Increase in Research Studies 


A healthy indication that we are 
reaching the much-needed question- 
ing stage in consumer business edu- 
cation, has been the increasing num- 
ber of research studies and investiga- 
tions undertaken in the field. Up to 
1930 practically no research studies 
had been completed in consumer busi- 
ness education. During the past 
decade, a number of investigations 
in consumer education and in con- 
sumer business education have ap- 
peared. Beginning with 1935 the 
volume has increased until now a 
sizeable number of theses and in- 
vestigational findings are available. 
Many of these studies have made 
worth while contributions to a special 
sphere of the perplexing problems in 
the consumer business’ education 
field. The 1940 research report of 


the National Association of Business 
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Teacher Training Institute, Bulletin 
20, shows five doctorate dissertations 
and thirty-one masters theses com- 
pleted or in process in consumer edu- 
cation, one-third in consumer busi- 
ness education. While the majority 
of these investigations deal indirectly 
with consumer economic education, 
one-third of these studies were di- 
rectly concerned with consumer busi- 
ness education. A similar situation 
is to be found in the 1941 report. 
These studies have the value of pre- 
senting some factual evidence which 
should do much to determine and 
lead the way to straightening out a 
situation of claims, opinions, and 
counterclaims which could lead to 
more serious complications. 


Better Teachers Needed 

We need to prepare qualified teach- 
ers as Well as competent consumers. 
Administrators and teachers them- 
selves are commencing to recognize 
that business teachers who are to 
teach a unit, or heading-up a sepa- 
rate course in consumer business eco- 
nomics must possess certain desir- 
able and essential characteristics. Not 
all commercial teachers have these. 
The successful teacher of consumer 
Susiness education will be open- 
minded; fair, even-tempered; prac- 
tical; objective by nature; possessor 
of a rich background understanding 
of business; visionary enough to set 
up long range goals; and will have 
an avid passion for upholding, by in- 
doctrination, the fundamental princi- 
ples of our American democracy. 

Why should teachers of business 
subjects prepare themselves to teach 
consumer education? For three very 
good reasons, (1) The business edu- 
cation program is admirably suited 
te consumer education especially in 
the field of business and _ financial 
management. (2) Teachers claim 
it. The writer found over 150 
articles on this subject appearing in 
business education magazines in the 
four year period between 1936 and 
1940. The 313 separate claims and 
1400 tabulations of consumer values 
in the syllabi of some 272 schools re- 
veal the extent of claims made. (3) 
The third reason is that more busi- 
ness teachers teach it than any other 
single departmental group of high 
school instructors. Several investi- 
gations have found this to be true. 


Improved Cooperation 


One of the most encouraging signs 
or trends to date has been the in- 


creasing willingness of consumer, 
school, business and government to 
cooperate and work together in an 
attempt to solve some of the prob- 
lems encountered in the consumer 


field. The importance of develo, ing 
more harmonious consumer-busi1 ess 
relationships cannot be overemy ‘ia- 
sized. Even within these various 
groups is more and more coopera iye 
effort to be found. The interests of 
producers and consumers are 0} 
identical as one prominent busiz ess 
educator wrote recently but there is 
a mutuality of interest calling for co- 
operation. There is not a comp :ti- 
tive relationship between producers 
and consumers but a bargaining re- 
lationship. Consumer and producer 
sins may often be those of omission 
rather than commission. Cooperat on 
calls for reasonable compromises. 

Business has nothing to be afraid 
ot from such a movement. The co- 
operative movement in Sweden, ‘or 
example, has been responsible for 
much of the social legislation in 
Sweden because it is training the av- 
erage Swedish citizen in the better 
understanding of personal and social 
economic problems. Listen to what 
Mr. Donald Nelson, vice-president of 
Sears Roebuck in Chicago and a for- 
mer important official in our war 
production program, has to say on 
cooperation: “Business should favor 
consumer education in its own self- 
interest—we are living in a new 
social order—from ‘let the buyer be- 
ware’ to ‘let the seller beware.’ If 
business does not get behind the con- 
sumer movement, the government 
will. And business and consumers 
working together can do a better job 
than the government.” We need to 
work together for the mutual solu- 
tion of mutual problems. Coopera- 
tion always calls for challenging 
minds and must not resolve itself 
into passive indifference. 


Present a Balanced Viewpoint 


We must not preach economic de- 
featism in our classes but show the 
status of our present business struc- 
ture, suggesting how it might be im- 
proved here and there. Young con- 
sumers could and should know that 
we have in this country an efficient 
production system but an imefficient 
marketing or distribution system that 


needs study and improvement. To | 


teach that all business, all advertis- 
ing, or all anything is rotten and un- 
workable is a dangerous philosophy 
to expound with immature, adol- 
escent, secondary school students at 
that impressionable age. The teach- 
er is the balance wheel against ex- 
tremities of thought. As progressive 
and enlightened consumer business 
education teachers we need to keep 
out of the area of controversial is- 
sues if we have no facts to go on or 
are not logically sure of our ground. 
(Concluded on page 22) 
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LIERE are three areas of teach- 
ag methodology typewriting 


1 


essential when considering any pro- 
gra) for improving speed develop- 
men and subsequent greater produc- 
tion : 


A. The use of the “demonstra- 

tion technique” in developing skill. 

}. The employment of motiva- 

tion devices to accommodate every 

student. 

C. The development of effective 

speech and showmanship. 

These various areas overlap and 
are closely interrelated. It would be 
difficult to isolate one area from an- 
other. All should be used simultane- 
ously as part of the total instructional 
program. 


Demonstration Technique in 
Developing Skill 


The “demonstration technique” is 
an audio-visual aid costing very little 
—perhaps the minor cost of con- 


structing a demonstration stand. If 
you are on good terms with the high 
school janitor or carpenter, he will 
probably construct one involving only 
the minor cost of materials. Stevens 
illustrates functional demonstration 
stand in the September, 1945 issue 
of the Business Education World.* 
_Some psychologists believe imita- 
tion is fundamental in building skill, 
i.e. one method of learning is by imt- 
tating others. In mastery of cer- 
tain motor-skills such as typewriting, 
learning “by example” is as im- 
portant as learning “by precept.” 

: Stevens, Catherine. Know How, Show How. 


The Business Education World, New York, The 
Publishing Company. Sept., 1945. pp. 
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"The entire class should be able to see and hear the demonstration.’ 


By John L. Rowe 


Boston University 
Boston, Massachusetts 


One of the proven methods of 
learning to drive a car is by having 
someone demonstrate driving right at 
your side where it is possible to ob- 
serve the actual skill in operation. 
Verbal direction is insufficient (we 
know the effectiveness of too much 
back-seat driving). Energetic sales- 
men “get the point across” by sug- 
gesting a demonstration. Isn’t this 
successful technique of teaching em- 
ployed in the mastery of piano play- 
ing, watchmaking, switchboard op- 
erating, and typewriting—primarily 
because all are motor skills in part? 
The initial mastery of language was 
through imitation: and demonstration 
—grammar and syntax came later. 

It is important therefore, to show 
our classes how to typewrite, how to 


In one of the above illustrations Dr. Rowe is 


shown demonstrating technique to a class in 
typewriting at the Boston University College 
of Practical Arts and Letters and in the other 


illustration Mrs. Marion Wood is giving in- 
dividual instruction and demonstration. 


learn the various skills in the correct 
manipulation of the machine. 
There are four basic fundamentals 
in teaching typewriting through dem- 
onstration : 
1. The entire class should be able 
to see and hear the demonstration. 
2. The demonstration should be 
within the concept of the student. 
3. The battery demonstration 
should be followed by individual 
demonstration. 


' "Battery demonstration should be followed by individual demonstration.” 


Methodology in Typewriting Speed Building 


4. There should be constant repe- 
tition of demonstration techniques. 
One demonstration of a_ specific 
technique is not enough. 


The entire class should be able to see 
and hear the demonstration 


The demonstration table should be 
at a place in front of the room where 
all can see and hear! It is of para- 
mount importance to hear as well as 
to see the correct stroking procedure ; 
to hear the correct “twirl” of the cyl- 
inder knob as well as to see it. 


The demonstration should be within 
the concept of the student 


One should not demonstrate at a 
too-rapid speed. The student will 
be unable to comprehend that which 
took place. In a beginning typewrit- 


ing class, a demonstration of 35 
words a minute will be considerably 
more effective than one of 70 words 


a minute. Even when giving that 
initial demonstration of showing the 
advantages between touch typewrit- 
ing and the “seek and ye shall find 
system,” the students are more likely 
to appreciate and understand the 
slower speed. True, in advanced 
classes, one may remove the lid on 
speed. As a professional speed rate 
is not the immediate goal in ele- 
mentary classes, teachers should not 
be hesitant about demonstrating. 


The battery demonstration should be 
followed by individual demonstration 


One of the most effective remed- 
ial techniques known in beginning 
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typewriting is to have the teacher sit 
alongside the student and demon- 
strate the correct method of per- 
formance. This is essential for any 
corrective techniques and procedures. 
It is a give-and-take proposition. The 
student must demonstrate his incor- 
rect technique to enable the teacher 
to diagnose the case properly. It is 
interesting, also, to note in modern 
methods of teaching students to play 
the piano that almost identical meth- 
ods are employed. Group instruction 
and demonstration is followed by in- 
dividual instruction and demonstra- 
tion. The technical skill-phase de- 
velopment in both activities is quite 
similar. 


There should be constant repetition 
of demonstration techniques; once is 
not enough 

All too frequently proper carriage 
throw technique is limited to a few 
demonstrations during the beginning 
of the course. Constant demonstra- 
tion and repetition of techniques is 
essential for complete mastery. The 
teacher should type at the demonstra- 
tion table the same sentences and 
paragraphs assigned to the students 
for practice. As a result of this 
“constant demonstration,” the stu- 
_ dents will see proper carriage return ; 
,. they won’t know of any other way to 

. throw the carriage. This, will also 
\, be true of other techniques involved 
in correct typewriting skill. 
| The following phases of typewrit- 
ing are particularly suited to demon- 
stration teaching: operation of the 
typewriter service mechanisms, learn- 
ing the keyboard, and the develop- 
ment of speed. 


Beginning Stages of Skill 
Development 
The following skills areJisted in 


order of presentation sia dem- 
onstration : 


Demonstration of touch 
A very short demonstration of the 
advantages of touch typewriting over 


the “hunt and peck” system will 
prove of value. If the teacher is 
timid about demonstrating it might 
be well to select a paragraph or sen- 
tence in advance and practice with a 
typewriter at a demonstration table. 
A slight adjustment in typewriting 
technique is necessary when stand- 
ing at a demonstration table. 


Insertion of the paper into the ma- 
chine 

It is fundamental to demonstrate 
this technique over and over again. 
Students must be able to see the 
demonstration and hear it as well— 
see how the paper is held, and hear 
the twirl of the cylinder. 
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Position of the fingers, hands, and 

At this stage it is essential for stu- 
dents to know that the curvature 
natural position of the fingers when 
at rest is the correct position assumed 
when typewriting and also that the 
wrists slant in the general direction 
of the keyboard. 
Location of individual letters and 
stroking technique 

The demonstration technique is an 
excellent method in which to teach 
correct reaches, that is, going from 
one row of keys to another. Again 
it should be emphasized that students 
must hear the correct stroke and 
after appropriate language has been 
given to describe the stroke, it is up 
to the students to imitate it. Their 
imitations of correct stroking are 
surprisingly correct. 
Returning the carriage 

Students must be able to see that 
we throw the carriage with our arms 
and not with our body. We must 
strive to throw the carriage without 
taking our eyes off the copy. And 
again, they must hear the ‘correct 
carriage throw, and this, too, can best 
be accomplished through demonstra- 
tion. 


Later Stages of Skill Development 


Teaching students how to practice 

A dramatic presentation of this 
technique will facilitate much effort 
and constructive practice. All too 
often students have little knowledge 
of how to practice for speed and ac- 
curacy. Unfortunately most of our 
instructions have been verbal with 
the usual farewell greeting “be ac- 
curate and speed will take care of 
itself.” Demonstrate practice pro- 
cedures for improving technique and 
speed. This can be most effective 
and should be done quite frequently 
for the group. 

The following is a formula for 
speed building through demonstra- 
tion. The teacher should demon- 


strate several times each step in the 
following routine and then have th: 
students follow suit. Just as stu 
dents acquire the correct techn qu 
of stroking through teacher den.on- 
stration, so are they able to acqite 
correct practice patterns through 
teacher demonstration. 

1. Type the paragraph or sentence 

once. 

2. Proof-read and correct errors 

3. Type each word incorrectly 

typewritten until mastered con: 

secutively three times. 

4. Practice on difficult words—iis- 

sect, take apart. 

5. Build speed on easy words and 

phrases. 

6. Take a timed test on the prac- 

ticed material. 


How to correct errors 

This should be taught as soon as 
words and sentences are presented. 
This will be at the very beginning of 
the course as most modern texts have 
discarded the nonsense syllable drill 
approach. Proof-reading should be 
given considerable attention via the 
demonstration technique. The teach- 
er must show the correct syllable 
method of proof-reading via the pen- 
cil and paper bail technique. 

The following are vocational type- 
writing skills particularly adaptable 
to demonstration teaching : 

1. How to typewrite on ruled lines. 

2. How to make carbons. 

3. How to erase. 

4. How to center. 

5. How to write letters. 

Most teachers successfully employ 
the demonstration technique in pre- 
senting the various vocational type- 
writing skills. It is in the beginning 
stages of skill development where 
this technique has been neglected. 


In the November issue of this maga- 
zine Professor Rowe will discuss 
“Motivation Devices in Typewriting.” 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in_ this 
respect—‘“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 


questions, 
interest to all. 


THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 
Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the very last page in 


the book vou'll find an answer to this question. 


How Many Office Machine Workers 
Are There in the United States? 
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Public Relations for Business Education 


as 3tu- 
echn que 
| den on. ] UCATION asa profession has by Albert R. Brinkman there are many ways in which the de- 
ndured a turbulent existence in beh Scheel partment can be alert to present 
igh Schoo 


self to the public. 

1. Programs can be prepared for 
distribution which have been pre- 
pared and printed by the department 


through the past two decades. There have 


bee cleavages on the one hand by 
the .dvocates of the traditional, book- 


East Orange, New Jersey 


Sentence 
Those of us in the profession 


cer ered school and by the supporters 
of the progressive, child-centered 
school on the other. Experimentation 
in ‘he latter field by some extremists 
has produced a flood of unfavorable 
public criticism. Evidence indicates 
thai many of these “new fangled” 
ideas were instituted without seeking 
and much less caring to convey the 
purpose of the innovations to the 
public. This has been a costly mis- 
take for the profession in loss of 
prestige and public support. 


ing, 
aa feel obligated to inform the 
public, in language which they can 
understand, what we in the schools 
are trying to do, This feeling of 
responsibility reflects a fundamental 
indebtedness to the public since it is 
their taxes which support the schools. 
Such sentiment does not arise out 
of boundless altruism to the cause 
but in recognition of a sound busi- 
ness principle. If the businessman 
has a product about which he tells 


with a “by line.” 

2. Demonstrations, displays 
exhibits can be prepared and pre- 
sented, 

3. Classes can make a continued 
effort to display an efficient, business- 
like atmosphere. 

4. Films describing occupational 
interests related to the department’s 
work can be shown to stimulate dis- 
cussion, 

D. High School Day in Business 
I. Field Trips 


and 


ON as l'rom the days of the Greek mer- 

sented. chantmen the importance of adver- ¥. Work Experience 

ung off tising as a means to “notify” the 1. To assure a sound educative ex- 
ts have public of their wares has been recog- perience and to develop community 
le drill} nized. Interpretative techniques have understanding of the department's 
uld be been expanded considerably — since program, prior planning is essential. 
ia the then and advertising has become a 2. To boost the practical work of 
teach-§ “must” item in a business budget. In the department, a pamphlet describ- 
yllable§ recent years high pressure advertising ing purposes of the experiences can 
e pen-§ has taken a less direct, moneyed re- be prepared for distribution to stu- 


flection of the business and has em- 
phasized the by-product of service to 
the consumer-public relations. Since 
the turn of this decade a newer di- 
rection in education has become dis- 
cernible—the community school, This 
life-centered educative process has 
taken a tip from business in appre- 
hending the value of developing pub- 
lic consent and acceptance, 


Will Demand Always Exceed 
Supply? 

During recent years the demand 
for young people occupationally 
trained in business skills has, gen- 
erally speaking, exceeded the supply. 
Newly employed high school students, 
successful in business or not, make 
certain impressions on the employer, 
who, in turn, formulates certain opin- 
ions concerning the school where his 
new employee received his training. 
From the business education depart- 
ment-employer viewpoint, the judg- 
ment of the department which the 
employer and the community estab- 
lishes is mighty important to the 
school. Future community support 
and placement opportunities are at 
stake. 

(ireater interest has been chan- 
neled on education during the past 
few years. Although many of the 
news releases refer to teachers’ 
salaries and GI Bill benefits, the bulk 
o* the publicity has mirrored a 
sirong degree of public confidence 
i) the schools and what they are do- 
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"The judgment of the department which he 
establishes is mighty important to the school.” 


and satisfies the consumer in its use, 
the public will ordinarily foot the 
bill, 

The business education department 
is in a position where it must and 
should acquaint the community with 
its work. Many department mem- 
bers indicate a marked apathy to ad- 
vertise their classroom activities. 
There is plentiful proof to point out 
that the public and even the school 
personnel are uninformed as to the 
purposes of the department’s pro- 
gram. 


Steps in Promoting Community 
Confidence 


What are some of the employable 
means to promote community con- 
fidence in the department’ The 
activities outlined below, neither new 
nor exhaustive, are suggested to de- 
velop a sensitivity to ordinary school- 
department functions which are re- 
plete with opportunities to interpret 
the department to the public. 

A. Parent Night or Open House 

B. Career Day or Vocational Con- 
ference 

C. PTA Meetings 

Where the community comes into 
the school, as in these instances, 


dents, parents and businessmen, 

3. To encourage cooperative plan- 
ning, luncheon meetings can be held 
at the school with key faculty, busi- 
nessmen and students participating. 
G. Community Survey 
H. Job Analyses 
I. Interview and Lay-Instructor 

In situations such as these where 
the department makes direct contact 
with the public or the layman par- 
ticipates in the department program, 
they will help: 

1. To provide public appreciation 
for the department’s plans to prepare 
students for their occupational fu- 
ture, 

2. To determine parental attitude 
and furnish suggestions for bettering 
the department’s program. 

3. To develop respect for plans to 
provide students with firsthand oc- 
cupational information. 

J. Audio-Visual Aids 
K. Documentary Materials 

Aside from the educational values 
involved, public acknowledgment of 
their use will add that much toward 
public recognition of department en- 
deavors to provide useful experi- 
ences, 

L. Adult Education 

Department members instructing 
in adult classes should be aware of 
the impressions which these students 
form and how they can be an im- 
portant factor for developing favor- 
able support for business education. 
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M. Speaker's Bureau 
Most local service clubs are eager 
to secure guest luncheon speakers. 
This opportunity to build department 
reputation should not be shunned as 
being too commercial. 


N. Publications 


1. Community papers. 

Each point in the outline should 
indicate aboundant chance to provide 
news releases for the public. While 
a deluge of copy is neither desirable 
nor expected, there should be an 
alertness to the possibility of inter- 
preting activities in print. 

2. School paper 

Either type of publication should 
be supplied with regular issue of 
news to cover such topics as: 

a. course of study 

b. prognosis and achievement test 
results 

c. extracurricular activities 

d. placement bureau reports 

e. special awards 


3. Reports of special techniques 
should be written up and sent to pro- 
fessional education magazines. 


4. A series of articles, sometimes 
in feature style, could be prepared to 
highlight certain phases of the de- 
partment’s work. Some topics that 
might be selected are suggested be- 
low: 

a. Are we responsible for placing 
our business graduates ? 

b. What’s the difference between 
bookkeeping and accounting ? 

c. We teach Law, too, 

d. Do you know your rights in a 
contract ? 


O. Student-Teacher-Home Contacts 


1. By the very nature of the stu- 
dent’s daily, cumulative impressions 
of the department and the teachers, 
it is clear that the instructional force 
of the school is the focal point for 
bridging the gap between the depart- 
ment and the community. Student 
interpretation of teachers is an in- 
fluential factor in public evaluation 
of the department and the school. 

2. Significant, too, are parental 
interviews either in the home or at 
the school for the potent implications 
which parents form of the teacher 
as a representative of the department 
and the profession. 

3. Careless remarks about  as- 
sociates, the curriculum, the school 
are often quickly and improperly dis- 
torted by students and the public to 
the detriment of the profession as a 
whole, Teachers should be careful 
being remiss in this responsibility. 


P. School Service 
The department can build recogni- 
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tion for its training program within 
the school in many small ways by 
helping as follows: 

1. Prepare school activity pro- 
grams to secure a department “by 
line.” 

2. Prepare insert 
outgoing school mail. 

3. Prepare a schoo! activities’ cal- 
endar for distribution. 

Reexamination of the outline will 
reveal that many of the devices sug- 
gested are already part of the usual 
school program. It is clear that these 
techniques cannot be handled by one 
teacher or the department head. 
Public relations is a mutual depart- 
ment responsibility. A prudent de- 
partment head, whose originality 
would motivate much of the pro- 


PROBLEMS 


materials for 


A fundamental philosophy we must 
assume is the priority} of the con- 
sumer in our present-economic life 
in this day of priorities. _A domi- 
nant service motive rather than solely 
a profit motive should prevail in our 
secondary school training program. 
We need to teach our secondary 
school youth to live a well-balanced 
economic life. Let us look ahead 
and adopt the long range view in 
constructing our business education 
curriculum. The immediate, short- 
sighted, narrow policy is out of place 
in a day when business and society 
seeks, not an automat, but a versatile, 
all-around workman and citizen, To 
the extent we anticipate the future 
needs of our students, to that extent 


IN CONSUMER 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 18) 


gram, would not endeavor to p:ac- 
tice all these ideas simultaneou ly, 
Preparation of news releases 4 ¢s 
require additional time and one \ ho 
is experienced, But since there \ ill 
be no daily flow of news, it appe irs 
quite feasible that some program .d- 
justment is possible to enable «ne 
person to do this part of the wor... 

Since the true meaning of pul lic 
relations implies not a conscious °f- 
fort but rather an effect of the tc ial 
school service from day to day, it is 
not to be considered an extra, adced 
attraction. The purpose here is to 
develop an alertness to a public ol/li- 
gation which will help build under- 
standing and support for the depart- 
ment. Crystallization of cooperat ve 
action is the basic need now. 


will we start planning to achieve 
these needs. 


Rediscovery of the Consumer 


The consumer has been with us all 
the time. Actually, we-are merely re- 
discovering him. Once prominent 
under the guild system of craftsman- 
ship he was lost in the shuffle of mass 
production during the Industrial 
Revolution. Today, once again he is 
coming to the limelight. He will be 
with us as long as civilization exists. 
It behooves us to include him in our 
present day educational objectives. 
Will our business teachers accept the 
challenge and include consumer edu- 
cation in their planning of the cur- 
riculum ? 


TEN YEARS AGO IN 


JOU 


From the October 1936 issue of The Journal of Business Education 


Nathaniel Altholz, Director of Business Education of New York City and President of the 
ECTA was planning for a successful Spring 1937 meeting in Boston... 
Dr. Price) became chairman of the business education department at Cincinnati University 

. Paul L. Salsgiver (now Dr. Salsgiver) joined the staff of Boston University in charge of 
. Carol A. Nolan (now Dr. Nolan) was appointed head of the 
commercial department at Hornell, New York. Carol is now Director of Business Education 
for the State of Delaware and the City of Wilmington. . 
outcomes for business education was prepared by a committee of the ECTA. Clinton A. 
Reed, Chief, Bureau of Business Education, New York State, was chairman of this committee 
which emphasized basic business education as well as vocational proficiency . 
Perry in an article on What is the Youth Problem indicated the contributions of business 
education to solving this problem. Miss Perry is principal of the Allen High School of 
Dr. James M. Thompson indicated the nature and method 
by which he organized his general business information test, since published by the World 
Book Company ... Professor Nichols commented on the passage of the George-Deen Act 
and indicated steps that should be followed to assure use of the funds. On the whole, the 
progress made in distributive training in these ten years has been sound. The passage of 
the George-Barden Act this summer (1946) doubles the allotment for distributive education. 
but continues to neglect the need for improved office training. 
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Commerce in New Orleans... 


Ray G. Price (now 
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Teaching 


“IE teaching of Introduction to 

Susiness probably involves some 
oi the worst teaching done on any 
business subject. Many business 
te chers do not know how to teach 
it and consequently get both them- 
se'ves and their students to disliking 
the subject. In addition, Introduc- 
tient to Business may be taught by 
the Social Science Department, the 
English Department, or the History 
Department. They do an even worse 
job in teaching it. 


Principles and Problems 


One of the reasons business teach- 
ers do so poor a teaching job in In- 
troduction to Business is because 
they have never thoroughly under- 
stood the basic principles and prob- 
lems underlying the subject. 


I. Objectives 
A. Problem 


1. What are the desirable out- 
comes of a course in Introduc- 
tion to Business? 


B. Principles 


1.A course in Introduction to 
Business should indicate what 
are the employment oppor- 
tunities in business. 


Introduction to Business 
should build a foundation of 
business information which 
will permit sound expansion 
in later courses. 


w 


. Introduction to Business 
should enable the student to 
more successfully solve his 
daily business problems. 


Pe Need 
A. Problem 


1. Do high school students need 
to know about business oppor- 
tunities and practices? 


B. Principles 


. Introduction to Business 
should unify the diversified 
business backgrounds of high 
school students. 


Since the business  back- 
grounds of entering high 
school students are, on the 
whole, poor, they must be en- 
riched before business courses 
are taken. 


3.To be able wisely to select 
their life work, high school 
students must have informa- 
tion about business vocations 
other than those in their own 
community. 


4. Poor business practices on the 
part of the individual are the 
result of por educational in- 
struction, 
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Introduction 


by E. Dana Gibson 


New Mexico Highlands University ‘ 


Las Vegas, New Mexico 


Ill. Content 
A. Problem 


1. What are the kinds of infor- 
mation about business that all 
high school students should 
know? 

2. What are the kinds of infor- 
mation about business that 


business education students 
should know ? 

B. Principles 
1. Future business education 


workers will be expected to 

know something about all 

major industries. 

All high school students 

should be able to use the es- 

sential business services and 

should become economically 

literate. 

3.A survey of business occu- 
pational information should in- 
clude all the major industries. 


IV. Grade Placement 
A. Problem 


1.In which grade will students 
profit most from a course in 
Introduction to Business ? 


B. Principles 

1. Students should take Intro- 
duction to Business at the 
time that will permit the most 
effective use of the knowledge 
acquired in their everyday 
lives, in later courses, and in 
choosing a vocation. 


V. Methods of Teaching 
A. Problem 


1. By what principles of learn- 
ing can general business in- 
formation be most successfully 
taught ? 


B. Principles 
1. The unit plan of instruction 
is best for teaching Introduc- 
tion to Business. 


VI. Guidance 
A. Problem 


1. Can the subject matter or the 
teacher of Introduction to 
Business assist the student in 
planning for the future? 


B. Principles 


1. Introduction to Business 
should be so organized that 
the student is introduced to 
major business opportunities. 


The Introduction to Business 
teacher should guide those 
students who show business 
aptitude or interest into addi- 
tional business courses. 


to Business 


Trends 
A. Problem 


1. What changes in Introduction 
to Business must be made to 
meet the changing demands of 
business ? 

B. Principles 

1. The successful business edu- 
cation graduate of tomorrow 
will be the one who is well 
grounded in the fundamental 
skills and knowledges needed 
in both old and new business 
employment opportunities. 


VII. 


Objectives 


Introduction to Business is a high 
school background, personal-use, and 
exploratory course usually given in 
the ninth or tenth grade. Reasons 
generally given to justify its inclu- 
sion in the curricula: 

1. Because of the need for business, con- 
sumer, and personal-use information 
helpful to all individuals. 

2. Guidance for those interested in de- 
fining and refining their vocational 
preferences. 

3. Exploration through participation in 
business activities common to most 
businesses. 


4. Foundational and pre-vocational mate- 
rials for additional study of business. 


5. Precise and incidental vocational prac- 
tices as by-products of exploratory 
activities. 

The content of the course, Intro- 
duction to Business, varies with every 
author. Since the subject matter is 
in a state of flux, the writer has been 
trying to set up a more comprehen- 
sive course for his classes at High- 
lands University. These attempts 
have finally evolved the following 
outline : 

1. Typing (taught two days a week on 

personal use basis) 

2. Communications 
a. Post Office 
b. Telephone 
c. Radio 
d. Printing 
e. Screen 
Telegraph 

Stage 

3: Travel and Transportation 

4. Distribution 

5. Extractive Industries 

6. Government 

7. Finance 

8. Manufacturing 


Methods of Teaching 


lf we leave out the subject “typ- 
ing” from the outline, we have a 
course that could, but for its objec- 
tives, be taught by the social science 
department. Because of this fact 
social science methods are the ones 
best suited to its proper presentation 
in the classroom. The following prin- 
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ciples needing major consideration 
have been evolved: 


1. Subject matter should be meaningful 


2. Subject matter should be taught by 
the whole-part method 


3. Distributed learning should be incor- 
porated into the lesson plan 

4. Motivation is necessary to obtain good 
learning 

5. Success, not failure, must be assured 
all students 

6. Knowledge is best learned through 
application 

7. Reviews must be organized so as to 
lessen forgetting 

8. Individual differences must be taken 
into consideration 


One of the best ways to accomplish 
the desired outcomes through the 
principles outlined above is by the 
use of the project method of teach- 
ing. The work in Introduction to 
Business should be arranged so the 
student has alternate periods of in- 
tensive activity and periods of com- 
paratively easy study. During the 
overview, the main problem of the 
student is to read a great deal with 
an eye to important details. This 
phase runs into the next where an in- 
tensive search must be made _ for 
material pertinent to the topic and 
where a paper must be written in 
proper style and grammar. This 
takes time and leaves the student tem- 
porarily exhausted. The oral reports 
are then due and for a few days the 
pupil can relax and recuperate for 
the next unit of work. 

The present study points toward 
individual success through having the 
teacher act as guide and helper dur- 
ing the preparation of the written 
reports. A teacher should not do the 
work herself. The Introduction to 
Business units themselves are the 
answer to the necessary individuali- 
zation of the work. The teacher 
should base her grade on the man- 
ner in which the work is attacked, 
the progress made by the indi- 
vidual, and the content reported. A 
poor student will not be expected to 
make as good a report as the brilliant 
one to get a good grade. A _ basic 
amount of work should be required 
or the plan will degenerate into a 
game between the students and the 
teacher to see ‘who can fool who.” 

The good student will find unlimit- 
ed possibilities in his project. Each 
unit of the course is big enough so 
that no one, no matter how smart, 
can deal adequately with all its 
phases in the time allotted. The slow 
student will do a minimum amount of 
work and his paper and oral report 
will reflect the progress made. The 
better student can spread out as much 
as he likes and broaden his work and 
himself to the extent he desires. Just 
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how much broadening is done de- 
pends upon how well he has been 
motivated. 

All this study may be of little value 
unless the pupil can see some imme- 
diate need for it and soon applies 
what he learns in out-of-school activ- 
ities. Few school graduates remem- 
ber their Latin, arithmetic, or Eng- 
lish classics for long. If these sub- 
jects were used every day, the story 
would be entirely different, Adults 
don’t forget how to write as they 
write constantly. They don’t forget 
how to type, usually, as they need it 
so often in their everyday lives. In 
solving problems arising out of each 
unit of study, the student must be 
carefully watched by the teacher so 
that will be avoided. 


Method of Teaching the 
Post Office 


The steps involved in the method 
presented are listed below. A coor- 
dinated viewpoint is necessary for 
complete understanding of the dis- 
cussion to follow. 


1. Selection of the main topics to be 
studied in Introduction to Business 


zo) Selection of the main units to be 
studied under the topic Communication 


3. Selection of the subdivisions of the 
unit, The Post Office 

4. The teaching of the unit, The Post 

ffice 

. Whole-part method 

. Letter-Package Project 

. Written reports 

. Oral reports 

. Field trips 

Test 

. Future reviews 


To present a well-rounded picture 
of the entire plan, it will be necessary 
to start with the first day’s lesson in 
Introduction to Business. 

Proper motivation must be secured 
from the beginning and the purposes 
of the course should be called to the 
attention of the students. These two 
—motivation of and purpose for In- 
troduction to Business—are closely 
related and the teacher by pointing 
out the purposes, can often secure 
the desired motivation, but only when 
the student sees something of value 
in them. The new emphasis in In- 
troduction to Business is upon such 
vital purposes. What could be more 
purposeful than the life needs of the 
student? Students will not recognize 
any connection between the post office 
and their everyday lives unless it is 
pointed out to them. The teacher 
should clearly indicate the connection. 

Knowing there is a personal-use 
objective to Introduction to Business, 
the teacher on the first day of class 


can pass out microfilm paper and -e- 
quest the students to write a letter to 
some one they know in the armed 
forces, following the rules laid down 
by Uncle Sam. Some will not know 
how and the teacher can show tl at 
this and many other things they <re 
going to learn about the post off ce 
can be used in their daily lives. If 
there isn’t a war on, the teacher 
might ask the students what is meant 
by “special handling,” and follow 
through in a similar manner. 

It seems sensible to students that 
before selecting their life work they 
review and explore various possi- 
bilities. The titles of these possibili- 
ties should be listed on the board, 
with the help of the students. Judi- 
cious care on the part of the teacher 
will see to it that the final list is the 
one she thinks best. Students are 
easily lead in their thinking and 
through careful suggestions — the 
teacher can get the students to volun- 
teer the desired topics. In this way 
the student believes the final result is 
his. The main headings might, and 
probably would, be as follows: 


1. Communications 

2. Transportation 

3. Distribution 

4, Government 

5. Finance 

6. Manufacturing 

7. Extractive Industries 


A student, or students, may have 
objected to the exploratory quality 
of the course Introduction to Busi- 
ness. At this point the teacher can 
state another main objective of the 
course—its use as a background for 
future business courses. Without a 
broad knowledge of business in gea- 
eral, a secretary cannot efficiently 
take down and transcribe her short- 
hand notes. A similar comparison 
can be made with many other com- 
mercial duties. Little difficulty should 
be experienced, therefore, in vitaliz- 
ing the course, Introduction to Busi- 
ness. 

The topics should now be listed in 
their proper order. This may have 
been accomplished as the titles were 
put on the board. If not, the students 
will quickly suggest the ones with 
which they are most familiar and 
which are most frequently needed. 
The topic most generally used should 
be first, the next most frequently 
used, second, etc. That should be the 
order of the topics. 

A question such as the following 
will bring to the students’ minds the 
need for a further subdivision of 
each topic : ‘How many ways of com- 
municating with others are there?” 
As in the first instance, the teachers 
should list the headings suggested 
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ai { see that the final result is the one 
deired. The list might look like 
this: 

. Post Office 

Telephone 
Radio 

}. Screen 

>. Telegraph 

Stage 

Printing 

if it hasn’t already been stated be- 
fore, the teacher now has an excel- 
lent opportunity to point out the third 
main objective of the course—its per- 
soual-use value. Everyone uses the 
above businesses very often, in one 
capacity or another. By asking a few 
seemingly simple questions, the 
teacher can soon establish the need 
for the study and a desire to learn 
more about the subject: “How many 
dollars can you invest in postal sav- 
ings? If you were hunting for high- 
way 66 on a road map, which roads 
would you check? Who owns the 
largest printing establishment in the 
world 

The Post Office is the business 
most frequently used by everyone and 
should thus be the one studied first. 
The students should suggest things 
they think everyone needs to know 
about the Post Office. When they 
have finished the result might be: 

1. History 

2. Preparation of mail 

3. Classes of mail 

4. Postal services 

5. Receiving of mail 

6. Protection of mail 

7. Vocational opportunities 
Each of these topics can be taught as 
a separate unit. 

The writer is not going to use this 
subdivision of the Post Office as an- 
other method is, he thinks, more fea- 
sible and more correct, psychologic- 
ally. However, many of the future 
topics, such as: Travel, Transporta 
tion, Extractive Industries, Manufac- 
turing, etc. are so large they must be 
broken down in this manner. 

The whole-part method of teach- 
ing can now be introduced. All stu- 
dents will need to know something 
about the main headings listed above. 
hy proper motivation the teacher can 
convince the class that before taking 
up the parts, separately, they should 
learn something about the entire sub- 
ject in order to obtain an overview. 
The students, while doing this 
(through reading or checking a num- 
her of books on the subject), should 
also be shown the desirability of look- 
ing about for a business which might 
interest them as a future vocation. 

Notes should be taken during the 
overview. These will be used later 
in working out individual projects. 
}00oks and papers that contain espec- 
‘ally good information should be 
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jotted down for future reference. 
The overview should be long enough 
that the average student has time in 
which to read thoroughly the main 
headings. This will permit the 
brighter students to check a wide 
variety of books and pamphlets while 
the duller ones do the minimum 
amount of reading required. 

Some teachers prefer to wait until 
after the overview to break down 
the main unit into its component 
parts. If this method has been fol- 
lowed, the next step would be the 
breakdown. Assuming that all steps 
have been completed to this point. 
the students should now decide 
whether they wish to work on an in- 
dividual or a group project. Each 
student should be given a list of 
topics expected to be covered so that 
he can determine his choice. The 
teacher should have the project to be 
used duplicated for distribution at 
this time. How well the duties the 
teacher has thought up bring to- 
gether in-school and_ out-of-school 
activity will be the measure of the 
project’s success. 

The writer submits the following 
outline of the Post Office unit, which 
he thinks embodies sound psychologi- 
cal principles, will arouse and main- 
tain student interest, and result in 
greater learning. It is only after 
studying the outline carefully, that 
the student makes his choice of an 
individual or group problem. 


Letter-Package Project 


1. Write a letter to a member of the 
class 
a. Embody the proper rules for busi- 
ness letter writing 
b. All letters will be checked by the 


teacher at the end of the project 
and those not meeting a minimum 


business standard must be rewritten 
until acceptable 
2. Address the envelope correctly 
a. Use both standard and the legal 
size envelope 
3. Fill out a money order and en- 
close it in the letter 
4. Select some article and wrap it 
for mailing to this same class 
member 
a. Address properly 
5. Weigh the letter and mark on the 
back the postage for regular mail, 
for delivery in the city, for air 
mail delivery, for special delivery 
6. Weigh the package and mark the 
postage on the back for its proper 
classification, for special deliv- 
ery, for special handling 
7. Fasten the letter and package to- 
gether so that postage may be 
affixed to the letter and to the 
package 


8. Write a short paragraph telling 
what would happen to the letter 
and to the package if they were 
mailed 
a. At student’s home 
b. At corner mail box 
c. At a place of business 
d. At the hotel 
e. At the post office 
f. On a train 

9. Register the letter and the pack- 
age 

10. Mail letter and package to stu- 
dent selected 

11. Write a short paragraph telling 
what would happen if the 
a. Letter went astray 
b. Package got lost 

12. Buy a savings stamp 
a. Write a short article telling about 

the postal savings plan 

13. Interview a postman and find out 
all you can about the vocational 
opportunities of the post office. 
Write a short article on them 

14. Write a short paragraph on how 

the government protects the mail 

. All letters received by the stu- 

dents should be given to the 

teacher 

a. Each student will demonstrate the 

proper routine for receiving mail 

in a large office 

Each student will use some of the 

envelopes collected to make up mail 

for permit mailing 


c. Each student will demonstrate how 
outgoing mail is treated in a busi- 


ness 

Now that the students have made 
their selection certain rules must be 
formulated for the presentation of 
the written reports. The need for re- 
ports of a high caliber should be dis- 
cussed and the students agreed on the 
fact that letters should meet business 
standards as nearly as possible. If 
handwritten, they should be legible 
and neat. If typewritten, they must 
conform to good typing practices. 
Grammar, spelling and punctuation 
cannot be overlooked and samples of 
actual business letters should be re- 
viewed to emphasize this point. 

Oral reports should be made to the 
class of all the topics studied. Differ- 
ent students should be selected for 
each unit and duplication of students 
should not be allowed until the entire 
class has had an opportunity to par- 
ticipate. The students may object 
to this phase of the work unless the 
teacher is adroit in establishing the 
everyday necessity of orally present- 
ing ideas. There are many ways this 
can be accomplished. 

Before actual work is started on the 
projects, a trip to the post office will 
enliven and motivate the study to 
follow. This trip will provide the 
students with a better insight into 
their project and give them an op- 
portunity to ask questions they an- 
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ticipate might arise later in their 
work. The trip falls between the 
overview and the actual project it- 
self. Conducting the trip so that 
it will be successful is a difficult 
thing. 

The student is now ready to begin 
work on the Letter-Package project. 
Following the outline will prove to 
be quite easy. However, finding the 
answers may need the help and 
guidance of the teacher. During this 
period the instructor should help lo- 
cate unavailable material, make sug- 
gestions as to the proper information 
to select, and show how to organize 
and write this information into an ac- 
ceptable business report. The first 
written report may not be done as 
well as desired, due to the inex- 
perience of the student, but the re- 
ports should improve from unit to 
unit with the final reports business- 
like in character. 


Before collecting the written papers, 
the oral reports should be given. The 
teacher should be more interested in 
the manner of the presentation than 
in the content of the report. Here is 


one of the earliest opportunities the 
high school teacher will have in which 
to integrate public speaking. Oral 
reports should take into considera- 
tion the voice, posture, poise, dress, 
mannerisms, ete., of the student. It 
takes all of these to make an oral 
report worth while or effective. The 
techniques of group reporting should 
be discussed. The teacher might act 
as the leader for the first group re- 
port, thus giving the class some idea 
of how they should be presented, An 
informal, University of Chicago 
Round Table style is to be preferred 
to the individualization of the group 
presentation. 


Whenever quality of the written 
reports make it necessary, the teacher 
should assign outside work looking 
toward a revision. The good and bad 
points of all the papers should be re- 
viewed in class. 


The testing program has already 
been discussed. At the end of this 
unit the teacher must cover the main 
points in a comprehensive test. Later 
reviews should be made a part of 
each unit that follows. 


. PROBLEM CHILD 
The faculty council were meeting in sessic 1 
Considering what should be done 
With Ariel Umbell, the college dumbbe |. 
They frowned with conviction—each onc 
To major in Speech was beyond her reac, 
For history her brain was too smoky. 


Education, Psychology, French, cr 
Biology, 

At these the poor child would be poky. 

Then with bright inspiration the grave 
delegation 

To the terrible crisis did rally. 

“We'll have little Ariel: take Secretaria . 


Now that will be right up her alley!” 


POST SCRIPT 
(By the Secretarial Instructor) 


I'd adore beyond measure the rapturous 
pleasure 

Of having these profs in my class. 

My joy would be rounder at seeing them 
flounder 

The eighty-word writing to pass. 

Each day of the term, to behold them 
squirm 

With “retra,” “ulation,” and “burial” 

Would be fun. How I'd love, by the stars 
up above, 

To see them competing with Ariel! 


—Grace V. Watkins, 
Hamline University, St Paul, Minn. 


Timety For Topay 


NOW / is the opportune time to offer your students these 
two Pathfinder practice sets. Timely because they are keyed 
to the needs of many of your students who will engage in 
expanding lines of business activity. 


Let us meet 
your friends 


OU, as a subscriber to THE JOURNAL 

OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, know its 
value. Perhaps some of your friends, 
who would find it equally helpful, have 
never made its acquaintance. If you will 
send us the names and addresses of per- 
sons who you think should know about 
the magazine, we will send each of them 
a sample copy with a letter explaining 
that we do so at your suggestion. 


1. Accounting for Installment Sales (2s student Hours) 
Essential for appliance dealers and others who sell 
on the installment plan and discount their contracts. 
Features a specialized cash journal. An ideal set for 
orienting your students to actual business methods. 


Comparative-Spread Accounting (40 Student Hours) 

Essential for service station accounting and may be 
adapted to many other distributive businesses. An 
entirely new and time-saving method of accumulat- 
ing and presenting operational information utilizing 
strip forms for daily reports and financial statements. 


EXAMINE these short, intensive practice sets now. Provide 
your advanced bookkeeping or accounting students with an 
understanding of modern applications. For additional infor- 
mation write to: 


The JOURNAL of 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A Magazine for Teachers of Business Subjects 
512 Brooks Building Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


TEXTBOOK DIVISION 


Charles R.Hadley Gompany » pathfinders 
330 NORTH LOS ANGELES ST. - LOS ANGELES 12, CALIFORNIA 
342 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK | 
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How To Balance Accounts 


35 mm. Silent Filmstrip, 101 Frames 


Rental: Fifty cents per week. 


Rental may be applied against purchase price. 
Sale: $5.00. 


Distributed by: Business Education Visual Aids 
330 West 72 Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


How to Balance Accounts is 
one topic in a silent filmstrip series 
on “Accounting.” Others are ready 
for distribution and will be reviewed 
in this column. This is the first visual 
aid of professional quality in an area 
which has been in serious need for 
such teaching helps. It makes clear 
that the subject matter of business 
education is eminently suited to 
visualization. 

The structure of the visual aid is 
indicated in the index frame: ‘‘Aim, 
Why balance accounts’, When are 
accounts balanced?, Definition of 
‘balance’, How are accounts bal- 
anced?, Principle of balancing, Bal- 
ancing the asset accounts, Balancing 
the capital accounts, Balancing the lia- 
bility accounts, Balancing Boston 
ledger accounts, Machine balancing.” 

A brief manual accompanies the 
film to indicate that it is specifically 


designed to be used as an introduc- 
tory lesson for the topic, “Balancing 
Accounts,” and to offer suggestions 
for use. The clarity of the illustra- 
tions and text make it useful for high 
schools or colleges. The detailed, 
step-by-step approach presenting but 
a single idea in a frame makes it pos- 
sible for the students to copy directly 
in their own accounts the model pre- 
sented on the screen. It is suggested 
that the section on balancing asset 
accounts be presented first, Then, 
after the students have drilled on 
balancing asset accounts, the film- 
strip presentation of balancing the 
capital and the liability accounts may 
be given. The illustrations and the 
variety of the material will provide a 
stimulus for many teacher comments 
and explanations during the screen- 
ing. 


—Herbert A. Tonne. 


Thomas Natural Shorthand 


One 1200 Foot Reel, 16 mm. 


Sound Motion Picture 


Rental: Free 
Running Time: 25 Minutes 
Distributed by: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 
(Shown only by a Prentice-Hall representative) 


The picture begins in a classroom 
with a group of small children who 
are learning to write rather simple 


words, “Little Mary Smith, form- 
ing her first letters, is also forming 
lifelong writing habits. The habit, 
for instance, of starting every long- 
hand letter with a curved line.” In a 
fiith grade spelling class the teacher 
dictates the word laborer. Mary has 
no trouble writing the first syllable, 
has trouble with later vowels, but the 
consonants fall into place..““The con- 
sonants are heard distinctly ; but you 
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do have trouble deciding about those 
vowels.” Other writing habits are 
shown, “And now, you may ask, 
what is the connection between the 
writing habits that everyone acquires 
at school, and Thomas  Naturai 
Shorthand? Mr. Thomas, con- 
structing his new system of  short- 
hand, founded it on the natural habits 
acquired by students in their school- 
ing. In writing Jaborer, Mary 
wrote the first syllable readily. It 
was only when indicating the follow- 
ing vowels that she was uncertain; 


she wrote the consonants throughout 
the word without hesitating. Mr. 
Thomas adopted a Standard Writing 
Pattern, based on that natural re- 
sponse to dictated work.” In Thomas 
Shorthand the word, Jaborer is 
written /abrr, and all other words are 
written according to that same for- 
mula—one way for all. The first 
consonant is always shown, the fol- 
lowing vowel indicated, and beyond 
that the consonants are written as 
heard, with the vowels omitted. Of 
course, a definitely sounded begin- 
ning vowel is written or an ending 
vowel. The basic simplicity of the 
Thomas system, it is suggested, is 
one standard pattern. Mr. Karl 
Marshall presents a lesson to a group 
of shorthand teachers and demon- 
strates a few high frequency word 
endings. For example, 

ing is indicated with a dot below the 
last stroke of an outline. 

ed by placing a dot after the last 
stroke. 

ly is indicated in all words by one 
symbol—disjoined e. 

er is shown in only one way—by 
adding +. 

est is always indicated by disjoined s. 
ity is expressed simply by disjoined t. 
ate by a. 

There is a definite correlation be- 
tween shorthand and English. There 
are but six prefix forms in Thomas, 
and again a standard way to indicate 
each, 
un is always expressed by disjoined 
u. 
sub-circum 
joined s. 
con-com-coun always by joined k. 
self-super always by disjoined s. 
trans always by disjoined ¢. 
inter-intro always by disjoined in. 

It is suggested that the memory 
load is greatly reduced not only by 
the Standard Writing Pattern of 
Thomas Shorthand, but also by the 
fact that there are but twelve word 
signs and but a small number of 
word-beginnings and word-endings. 

In abbreviating words, the Thomas 
writer puts down the first sound he 
hears and adds one or more other 
major sounds. Thus: 

is wa. 
With—wi. 
Would—wo. 
General—gen. 
Determine—det. 

Mr. Marshall continues the demon- 
stration of Thomas Shorthand with 
the assistance of Miss Helen Hoff- 
mann, who writes shorthand on the 
blackboard at the rate of 150 words 
per minute. The film continues with 
a sales presentation urging the adop- 
tion of Thomas Shorthand. 


always indicated by 
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... says this NEW leaflet 
about the man your students 
will meet some day! 


In 
, : tiona! 
E’S THE MAN behind the desk . . . the 


Educ 
boss who expects not only skill in sition 
stenography, typing and bookkeeping but tive 
care in personal grooming as well. “oes 
Thousands of commercial teachers have a 4 
found our grooming-for-the-jov program agent 
effective in handling this angle of person- ried 
ality training. 
The NEW leaflet, “He has his eye on ow 
you,” can help impress your students with adult 
the importance of those “little things” resea’ 
which actually count for so much. the s 
This leaflet correlates with colorful wall froma 
On 
charts showing full-length figures of a girl Tee 
and a man, and giving pointers on proper of fi 
grooming for business. And you'll be de- staff 
lighted with the brand new teacher's 
manual, which gives you practical work- Cie 
ing outlines for programs on_ personal region 
grooming. will 
The leaflets, charts, manual are all free! — 
Send for them today. Just fill out and mail chief 
the coupon to Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rocke- tenile 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. office: 
cation 
Many thousands of business men and women depend on 
the bath-plus-Mum habit to safeguard their grooming. 
Mum is better because it’s SAFE—for underarm protec- 
tion, for skin, for clothes. Won't dry out in the jar. 
: TAKES THE ODOR As 
OUT OF PERSPIRATION page 
Product of Bristol-Myers than 
~ | ing € 
r i ri servic 
l for Business [_] “Grooming for the Job” Charts IN COLOR. l Civil 
| Bristol-Myers Co., [-] NEW Teacher’s Manual “Guide for a Good l ey 
Educational Service Dept. H-106 Grooming Program. th 
| 45 Rockefeller Plaza, (_] NEW student leaflet ‘“‘He has his eye on you.” | rag 
| New York 20, N. Y. | als 
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In a recent reorganization of the Voca- 
tional Education Division, U. S. Office of 
Education, all seventeen regional-agent po- 
sitions—four each in agriculture, distribu- 
tive occupations, home economics, and 
trades and industry, and one in vocational 
guidance—were eliminated as such. Some 
nf the duties for which these regional 
agents were responsible will now be car- 
ried on by a newly-created staff assigned 
to field service operations; other work for- 
merly done by regional agents will now be 
carried on by specialists in teacher training, 
adult education, instructional materials, 
research, and program planning in each of 
the several subject matter areas of voca- 
tional education. 

One of the assistant directors of the 
Vocational Education Division is in charge 
of field service operations. He and _ his 
staff of eight regional representatives are 
responsible for administrative and promo- 
tional leadership in all areas of vocational 
education. Dr. Walter F. Shaw, a former 
regional agent for distributive education, 
will serve as one of the eight regional 
representatives. 

Regional representatives will work with 
chief state school officers—state superin- 
tendents of public instruction, executive 
oflicers of state boards for vocational edu- 
cation, and state directors of vocational 


As was indicated in an article on this 
page in the September issue, fewer 
than 50 per cent of the prospective 
typists who took the Civil Service qualify- 
ing examinations for appointment as civil 
service typists were passed, according to 
announcements made in August by _ the 
Civil Service Commission. About 210,000 
persons took the tests. The astonishing 
part of this result is that almost all of 
those tested have been serving the govern- 
ment as war service indefinite employees 
tor periods ranging from a few months to 
over three years. The purpose of the test 
tor these employees was to establish per- 
manent status. 

The test consisted of an intelligence test 
passed by 75 per cent and a typing test 
consisting of a brief paragraph to be typed 
as many times as possible in ten minutes. 
If the candidate wrote 30 perfect lines 
he was passed. According to international 
rules the candidate could have gotten a net 
score of zero and still passed. 

\bout one in five of those tested were 
Prospective stenographers. It was an- 
nounced that 93 per cent of these passed 
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REORGANIZATION WITHIN THE FEDERAL OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


education—instead of with state super- 
visors. They will audit the accounts of 
state boards for vocational education. They 
will not render specialized professional 
service in any of the various subject mat- 
ter areas of vocational education but will 
locate, and evaluate the importance and 
urgency of, professional field problems. 
When professional service from the Office 
is desired and requested, the regional rep- 
resentative will work to get this service 
rendered. 

The Business Education Service now 
has a staff consisting of B. Frank Kyker, 
Chief; Clyde W. Humphrey, Research 
Agent; John B. Pope, Specialist in Adult 
Education; G. Henry Richert, Specialist in 
Program Planning; and a vacant position 
for a Specialist in Teacher Training. 
Neither Mr. Kyker’s nor Mr. Humphrey’s 
job was changed by the reorganization. 

Each staff member of the Business Edu- 
cation Service (as in agriculture, home 
economics, and guidance) will serve the 
entire country in his particular specialty. 
Collectively, they will serve all phases of 
business education irrespective of whether 
federal aid is involved. Such a practice 
will undoubtedly have a major influence 
on the type of service rendered to 
business education by the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


GOVERNMENT STENOGRAPHERS FAIL TESTS 


the general intelligence test; and 78 per 
cent the typing test. In addition they were 
required to take a stenography examina- 
tion, passed by only 30 per cent. This 
consisted of 214 minutes of dictation at 
96 words a minute with about 95 per 
cent accuracy required in the transcrip- 
tion. 

Apart from the fact that the results are 
shocking, it is not easy to interpret the 
results. Part of the answer is the tests 
themselves. They seem very simple. Yet 
employees who have been doing actual 
work of a different nature than that 
measured by the tests may have been sub- 
jected to an unreasonable trial. Most dic- 
tation is given at far lower rates and suc- 
cess on the job is determined not by for- 
mal measures such as used in the tests, 
but by ability to do the work actually 
required on the job. So, a competent 
and faithful worker may have been han- 
dicapped by having been subjected to 
a school standard rather than a _ job 
standard. The Civil Service Commission 
is faced by a tremendous job in giving 
tests to so many people. The examina- 


tions must therefore be simple and easy to 
check. Yet it would seem that more con- 
sideration could be given to job require- 
ments rather than to formal school 
standards, especially since the Commission 
will have to give the tests over again any- 
way in order to acquire enough stenog- 
raphers. 

The other possibility is that government 
typists and stenographers were pitifully 
incompetent. If after a period of school- 
ing and job service they still cannot pass a 
simple test, then the school training must 
have been bad, and the job requirements 
exceedingly low. That the production rate 
of government stenographic workers is 
very inadequate is a well known fact. 

The chances are that all factors—too 
formal a test; low job standards; and 
poor schooling were indicated in these 
amazingly poor results. It should make 
all those responsible (the Commission for 
the over-formal test, the government su- 
pervisors for too low job standards, and 
the schools for their poor training) very 
anxious to attain better results. Teachers 
should especially take heed. Discounting 
all factors, the fact remains that the tests 
were very similar to those used for school 
standards and when the candidates could 
not even pass these simple tests, the re- 
sult is, in considerable measure at least, 
an indictment of the adequacy of even the 
formal school training given in shorthand 
and typing. 

Teachers should do more in the way of 
encouraging their students to help them- 
selves. The number of school graduates 
who subscribe to monthly periodicals which 
contain articles of timely interest written 
in shorthand are far too few. All teachers 
can and should do a great deal more about 
stressing the use of correctly written and 
spoken English. Boys, particularly, in 
business English courses should be given 
training and experience in dictating let- 


ters. Developing vocabularies and word 
usage is the responsibilty of all. Again, 
self-study should be encouraged. Many 


newspapers and magazines regularly pub- 
lish articles for self-administered tests of 
one’s vocabulary. Mastery of words is 
necessary in order to be able to express 
ideas in clear and convincing language, a 
major step toward leadership and progress. 
The “Fourth R”—Responsibility—should 
be stressed, not only from the point of 
view of the employer but from the view- 
point of one’s own welfare. Each person 
is, in the final analysis, responsible for de- 
veloping and maintaining his job skills. 
This can be done only where job pride is 
fostered. 
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EMPLOYABILITY 


Note These 
Features 


@ Only 34 pages of theory. 


@ Only 12 word signs. 


® Natural joining of strokes. 


pages. 


way for all. 


ing, ly, est, ate, and ity. 


ciple. 


@ All vowel sounds in first eight 
@ No special diphthong forms. 
@ All words written according to a 


Standard Writing Pattern—one 


@ But one way to write such high- 
frequency word endings as ed, 


@ One standard abbreviating prin- 


mit to us for correction. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
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Clip the coupon and mail it today. 
will send at once our teacher-training course in 


THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Ine. 


New York 11, N. Y. 


That's the ultimate test of a successful shorthand system. It is influenced by 
the student’s proficiency in a// stenographic operations. 

There can be no top-billing for READING . 
TRANSCRIBING. Each skill is imaportant; all must be developed. The stu- 
dent who reads rapidly but writes slowly is just as short on employability as 
the student who needs the major part of a morning to transcribe. 


Results count 


. . . not Just shorthand skill 


or WRITING ... or 


and results have proved that 


THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND prepares the 
student thoroughly. The record is filled with the state- 
ments of shorthand teachers who, turning to THOMAS 
to fill a void left by other less modern, more difficult sys- 
tems, have been able to cut theory hours in half, leaving 
more time to develop speed and accuracy, more time to 
strengthen the student’s English background with drills 
on spelling, punctuation and grammar, and to instruct in 
other procedures necessary to a complete secretarial 
training. 


This matter of employability and successful work on 


the job is important to every school. 


Prospective stu- 


dents often are reluctant to take shorthand, having heard 
about the difficulties of learning systems other than 
THOMAS. Many who start a course soon become dis- 
couraged and drop out. —2TTHOMAS, on the other hand, 


is so easy that students are enthusiastic on the very first 


lesson. 


Almost immediately the student has a working 


vocabulary. He is interested at once, and maintains that 


interest through to completion of the course. 


Classroom 


mortality is no problem with THOMAS NATURAL 
SHORTHAND. 

Starting with the basic shorthand text, THOMAS 
offers a complete program for stenographic proficiency: 
Introductory Readings, Phrase Book, Dictionary, Talk 
and Take, Basic Vocabulary for Secretaries, Correlated 
Dictation Studies. And in the offing for early 1947 are 
two more: Business Dictation and Transcription Studies. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. JBE/10 
: 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. i 
i Gentlemen: Please send your FREE teacher-training course in § 
; THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND. 4 
N 


But you want to be shown. We invite you, then, to try the THOMAS system. A special teacher- 
training course has been prepared, providing an easy, fascinating way for you to see for yourself why 
this new kind of shorthand is so far ahead of any other shorthand system available. There is no charge 
or obligation to you. We furnish the materials. You work a few interesting exercises and tests to sub- 
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LOOKING AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 
Director, Prince School of Retailing 
Simmons College 


Boston, Massachusetts 


GENERAL VS. SPECIALIZED TRAINING IN SALESMANSHIP 


Another favorite subject for discussion 
by retail teachers concerns the course con- 
tent of retail salesmanship. Since in so 
many situations this subject is doubtless 
the heart of the distributive education pro- 
gram, it is always of interest to attempt 
to reach a conclusion—at least in principle 
—as to what the course should include. To 
that end, several views on this question 
will be presented here. 


Favoring Sales Specialization 


Dr. Jacques C. Rosenblum, Chairman 
ei the Department of Merchandising and 
Salesmanship, Central Commercial High 
School of New York City, presents an in- 
teresting opinion on this question: 

“In order to make retailing popular, we 
must prove that it does pay to be prepared. 
In some cases, a change in teaching tech- 
nique would be effective. Eliminate the 
teaching of the broad subject of Salesman- 
ship. It covers too much territory. The 
course is more interesting, and incidentally 
more useful, if it trains in selling definite 
products or services. 

“Tam sure that a person who is an ex- 
cellent salesman in a florist shop, for ex- 
ample, would find the experience he has 
gained there of negligible value were he to 
accept a position in a furniture store. 

“The subject of salesmanship includes a 
number of skills that should be mastered 
by everyone, such as store housekeeping, 
stock taking, wrapping, etc., but there 
comes a point at which the course should 
be delimited into definite divisions leading 
to specialized training. Instead of Sales- 
manship we should teach the selling of 
shoes, furniture, drugs, or any of the im- 
portant fields of business that require a 
broad background of knowledge for effec- 
tive service to the buying public. The edu- 
cational background for each branch of 
distribution is definitely individualized. A 
knowledge of chemistry would assist one 
group, a knowledge of orthopedics an- 
other, and so on. The fields to be studied 
should be determined by the number of 
opportunities in each community.” 


Necd for a General Approach 


Harold 'W.. Thomas, State Supervisor 
for Distributive Education, Harrisburg, 
Pcnsylvania, takes an opposite view con- 
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cerning the emphasis on general as com- 
pared with specialized sales training. Mr. 
Thomas makes this statement : 

“T believe that salesmanship is being 
taught correctly when the general aspects 
of the whole field of selling are studied 
before specialization takes place. I believe 
that this is necessary since it is impossible 
to prophesy where the trainee will actually 
work in a store. There are so many com- 
modities in a store that it would be im- 
possible to give any trainee technical 
knowledge of the selling techniques of all 
of them even if we were to spend four 
years in this work. 

“This does not mean that I disfavor 
specialized sales training. Such specializa- 
tion is necessary, but only after general 
fundamentals of the selling process have 
been learned by the trainee. I hope that 
the time will come when all distributive 
education is offered on a two-year mini- 
mum basis instead of so much of it being 
taught during one year.” 


A General Course Must Come First 


Ps W. G. Dallas, Coordinator, Willis High 
School Delaware, Ohio, presents his 
opinion on this issue as follows: 


“The field of selling is so broad, and 
covers so many kinds of selling that one 
can hardly say that there is no room for a 
general background course such as general 
salesmanship. General principles of selling 
can be learned by high school students in 
a general sales course in either one or two 
semesters. Then it would seem logical to 
offer specialized courses in sales training 
in a particular field, or for a particular 
store. 

“All during their work in a general sales 
course, students will assimilate — their 
knowledge with respect to a particular 
product or type of selling, and then will 
be more receptive in a specialized course. 
This latter course ought to be arranged so 
that the students may be able to gain some 
actual experience in their own field of in- 
terest. 

“To jump into a specialized type of sell- 
ing without a general course in sales work 
might deprive the students of the “‘over- 
all” view of the field of selling which 
would be very useful as part of his 
general knowledge of business.” 


Small Schools Need a General Course 


Glen C. Rice, Coordinator of Distribu- 
tive Education, Western Michigan College 
of Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan, adds 
this comment: 

“T would say ‘yes’ to eliminating a broad 
course in salesmanship if we could have 
lots of students and’ many instructors. 
However, for small high schools and col- 
leges with a small enrollment in retail sell- 
ing, I am sure it would be impractical. 
Therefore I believe that the teaching of 
salesmanship should be broad enough to 
include those principles and techniques 
which are common to all types of sell- 
ing. If a general course were offered in 
salesmanship it would be possible to allow 
each student to develop a merchandise 
manual of his own interest.” 

Clearly, the question of the material to 
be taught in salesmanship courses as cur- 
rently organized in so many localities is 
partly a matter of expediency, in that the 
time available is so limited. Since we 
all look forward to a more functional dis- 
tribution of course time in the retailing 
curriculum, it seems desirable that teachers 
think over their solutions to this problem 
both in terms of present needs and the de- 
sired conditions of the future. 


SEVEN ELEMENTS FOR A SUCCESSFUL COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 


We are indebted to Lloyd H. Jacobs, 
State Supervisor of Distributive Educa- 
tion, Trenton, New Jersey, for a_ brief 
and inclusive statement of seven elements 
which must be present in order to have a 
successful cooperative program in retail- 
ing. While most of us are familiar with 
these points in one form or another, the 
summarization Mr. Jacobs has made of 
them seems highly useful as a check list: 

“1, A sympathetic and energetic ad- 
ministration toward distributive education. 

“2. The selection of a properly qualified 
teacher-coordinator to organize and pro- 
mote the program, teach related subjects, 
place and supervise students on the job, 
keep records of each student’s accomplish- 
ments, and act as a guide and counselor 
for the cooperative students. 

“3. A faculty sympathetic toward the dis- 
tributive education program and educated 


to its objectives, organization, procedures, 
and problems. 

“4. A group of selected students who are 
interested in selling and merchandising as 
a possible career 771d who have the poten- 
tial qualifications which would indicate 
success in this phase of business. 

“5. A group of merchants or distribu- 
tors from the community or trading area 
who are interested in a long-term coopera- 
tive educational program ‘° the develop- 
ment of young salespeopic and other em- 
ployees. 

“6. A school building with adequate 
room facilities and equipment set up as 
a functioning sales laboratory. 

“7, A distributive education curriculum 
beginning at the same point as differentia- 
tion starts for the other curriculums of- 
fered by the vocational or secondary 
schools.” 
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your Learners become 


with IDENTIC 
Practice Record-Keeping Sets 


D © you agree that “The more you learn, the more you 
earn?” ... Then to be better earners, your students must 
learn filing thoroughly, since all secretaries and clerical 
workers are called on to file letters and other records. 

Remington Rand's Identic record-keeping practice sets 
give this needed training because: 


1 Identic sets teach all standard systems of record- 
keeping. 


2 Permanent materials such as indexes, folders, sig- 
nals, etc., are identical with those used in business 
everywhere. 


3 Letters are carefully selected to provide filing 
problems identical to actual business situations. 


With Identic, students build up valued confidence, do 
better work in class and office. Teachers benefit, too, 
from Identic’s valued free teaching aids that save so 
much time and trouble in making and grading tests. 

Give your students — and yourself —the benefits of 
Identic practice sets. The coupon brings you full details 
with no obligation. Send it today! 


MAIL AMERICAN INSTITUTE Reminglon Rand 315 FOURTH AVE NEW YORK 10 
OF FILING 


This Coupon Miss N. Mae Sawyer: Please send me free literature and all the facts on Remington 
[_] Vertical Filing Rand Practice Methods of Teaching and Identic sets. 


TODAY 


Visible Records School. City. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


THE ADVANCING WAVES OF OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


i, a recent talk before the Atlanta 
Chapter of the National Office Manage- 
me Association, Charles O. Libbey used 
as ‘lie basis for his talk a comment by 
Charles F. Kettering of General Motors 


tha: “Advancing waves of other people’s 
progress sweep over the unchanging man 
and wash him out.” Here are some ex- 
cerpts from Mr. Libbey’s comments that 
should be of particular importance to busi- 
ness teachers : 

The office, the office manager, the con- 
cep! of office management did not appear 
all at once in a clap of Mosaic thunder. 
They have been known by another title 
and definition down through the ages 
whenever there was a volume of trade or 
a large association of peoples. The office 
as “the place where paper work is done” 
was in existence before the invention of 
paper. There were large offices in ancient 
civilizations, down through the Middle 
Ages and the Industrial Revolution. All 
along there have been jigs and gadgets and 
methods for doing the work of an office. 

Tiro, a freeman of Rome and the able 
secretary and advisor of Cicero, devised a 
system of shorthand which with variations 
was used for over 300 years, until, in fact, 
the Church saw sorcery in its mysterious 
symbols. So away back there, Tiro must 
have had some mind for work simplifica- 
tion before there was such a name for it. 
We sometimes forget this long evolution 
of the office before Mr. Leftingwell and 
his capable brethren. 

\Vhat we are seeing in our time is a 
new office consciousness, a_ scientific ap- 
proach to the various problems of office 
practice and a recognition that the office is 
something more than ink figures in a 
ledger. 

We are likely to think of this evolution 
as of the past, whereas it is a continuing 
process; it is of yesterday, today, and to- 
morrow. A theory in evolution called re- 
capitulation states that each individual 
irom conception to maturity goes through 
all phases of evolution in mankind as a 
whole. As we look at the offices of today, 
we see a parallel to this recapitulation 
theory. The modern office is in a great 
variety of forms from a small sprinkling 
of desks in a store or small factory to the 
floor upon floor of clerical employees in a 
large institution. Here all the emphasis of 
the enterprise is on sales or production, 
with consequent requirements for record 
keeping. As John Crawford, of the Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada, says 
“In an insurance company or bank (the of- 
fice) becomes almost a whole and _there- 
fore loses its identity and becomes the or- 
ganization for carrying on the business, 
which is almost entirely office work.” 

To a greater or less degree, however, 
one characteristic in all offices today is an 
immense expansion in paper handling and 
in clerical force. I need not enlarge upon 
this statistically because it is so evident. 
There are problems of increasing size and 
importance in supervision, filing, mailing, 
layout, record keeping, work conditions, 
and an unending accumulation of details. 
When these are not organized with intelli- 
gence and understanding some measure of 
—- results which affects the whole 

‘ort of the enterprise. We get bewilder- 
ment or red tape. 
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With each increase of personnel under 
supervision the relationships increase by 
geometric, not arithmetic, progression. The 
many relationships involyed are multiplied 
until the personnel chart takes on the ap- 
pearance of unbelievable complexities. In 
addition, something like this happens with 
the increase of procedures, routines, and 
practices. What were a few ends 
in office detail which need bother no one 
whose eyes are on the main functions of 
the enterprise now obscure or interfere 
with the objectives. The loose ends tend 
to become a Gordian Knot. 

To meet these complexities we have 
often tried to solve our problems piece- 
meal. We have brought in machines to 
get out the work; we have installed appli- 
ances for speed, order, and. control, and 
we have devised “systems” to obtain or- 
derly channels of information. While these 
have been effective they haven’t always 
completely answered office problems. Some 
of you will remember that World War I 
had great influence in expanding office ac- 
tivities. There is every reason to assume 
that the results of World War II will 
make even greater changes in the volume 
of work and the requirements of manage- 
ment. 

You are familiar without further detail 
with the modern office in its varieties of 
organization and its complexities involving 
methods, standards, work conditions and 
personnel relations. What then are “the 
advancing waves of other people’s prog- 
ress’? How can we avoid being “washed 
out” eventuaiiy in this new-procedure 
world? Please understand that these waves 
do not apply alike to each and every of- 
fice, large or small. This is simply the 
way the wind is blowing, as I see it, in 
office management. 

First, there is a demand for a special 
technical knowledge to administer office 
activities. Whether the general office is a 
necessary evil or a clearing house for serv- 
ice, the details must be integrated to ren- 
der serv ice, movement, order, and con- 
trol. We must have efficiency and econ- 
omy in office operations. In the Office 
Supervisor, Henry and Mary Niles write, 
“Efficiency might be defined as effective 
laziness, that is, getting the work done 
with the least expenditure of effort.” As 
a matter of fact, the most efficient way is 
usually the easiest, simplest way, although 
you may have to change clerical habits in 
the process. And after this war period 
we must return to a cost consciousness and 
a more healthy relationship with the con- 
sumer. Sometime ago in Washington, | 
saw this sign in a store: “Don’t argue with 
the help. They ~~ more difficult to get 
than customers.’ of us have gotten 
away from realistic retin of the office, 
too, in the last few years. In brief, some- 
one has got to do office planning, know the 
principles that underlie its compositons, 


loose 


and administer it with understanding and 
certainty. 

We have had an example set for us by 
the scientific 
our factories, 


approach to production in 
in which the study and co- 


ordination of details has revolutionized in- 
dustry. In these recent years, we have 
actually been the marvel of the world and 
have even astonished ourselves. It is nat- 
ural that the industrial engineer sees a 
In the factory there is a production line 
parallel in the work of the largest offices. 
with operators, benches, machines, and ma- 
terials; in the office there is a work flow 
with clerical force, desks, machines, and 
paper work. Between the two there are 
differences, of course but there, is enough 
similarity in the techniques of study to 
serve as an inspiration for work simplifi- 


cation. Again this is for the admin- 
istrator who knows how. 
Next, this expansion of the office, with 


its complexity of details, emphasizes the 
tendency to centralization of responsibility 
for all office services where it can receive 
the most intelligent treatment. Everyone 
engaged in major production or develop- 
ment functions cannot be a specialist in 
office practices. This knowledge spreads 
the professional man out pretty thin. Every- 
one simply does not know how to run an 
othce. He may know what he likes or 
wants but he does not know how to get 
the results. There are many exhibits of 
the “professional” man, competent and ex- 
perienced in his own technology, wallow- 
ing along in bewilderment, harassed by the 
details of the office. Again, how many 
times have you in your experience seen 
good productive salesmen taken from a 
territory in the process of promotion and 
made executives without knowledge, 
training, or temperament for the position? 
As office work has developed in the 
major functions of the enterprise, we have 
seen separate offices expand for production, 
finance, and distribution. While similar in 
details, they have been spotted here and 
there like so many ganglions of nerve cen- 
ters throughout the organization. There 
has been a natural flow of centralization of 
responsibility for these office services 
where special knowledge can be applied 
and standardized. Please understand that 
1 do not necessarily mean by my use of the 
term centralization that all office work 
should be performed in one central loca- 
tion. The question of centralization or de- 
centralization in location of the activity is 
quite a separate and debatable question. 
The office is not an end to management 
but an aid, and offices must be distributed 
where they can be used most effectively. 


Gregg Teachers 


Summer Session 
July 7 to August 15, 1947 


Practical Methods Courses in Shorthand— 
Typewriting — Bookkeeping — Business 
Law — and Office Practice. Also skill de- 
velopment in shorthand and _ typewriting. 
Outstanding faculty. During the last two 
summers, teachers attended from every 
state in the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert S.C.D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M.A. 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 2, Illinois 
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Students Learn Faster, Eatior. Better 
With the Help of Audio-Visual Aids! 


TAKING DICTATION 


A ten-minute slidefilm with descriptive sound re- 
cording portraying more than 50 illustrations of on- 
the-job techniques and procedures used by a svccess- 
ful secretary in taking dictation and transcribing. This 
type of audio-visual aid permits the student to study 
the illustrations in still, enlarged detail. Easy-to-use, 


AND TRANSCRIBING 


serviceable, inexpensive. May be shown on a 35 mm. 
silent (with standard phonograph) or sound slidefilm 
projector. Orders should specify the type of pro- 
jector used. List price, including film and recording, 
$12. Order from our nearest office. 


2 SHORTHAND SPEED 
eDICTATION RECORDS 


A series of 15 double-faced records. For classroom 
use or for individual practice at home or school by 
the student who needs special drill. Net price, each 
record, $2. Regular discount on complete set. Order 
from our nearest office. 


Dicta- Record Speed When 
tion Number* w.p.m. To Uset 
Record Speed Unit 30 
Number* — w.p.m. To Use+ Unit 30 
60 Ch. VI 
WAT 
th. 1X 
th. X 
XII 
th. XII 


. VII 
ch. VII 
Unit 19 
Unit 19 


* Letters A and B represent two sides of record. BL indi- 
cates business letters; LM, literary matter; BF, brief forms; 
and FP, most-used phrases. 

+ The recorded material is graded for use after the indicated 
chapters or units in the Gregg Shorthand Manual have been 
completed. 


TYPING—RATIONAL 
e RHYTHM RECORDS 


Nine double-faced records that set the pace and direct the de- 
velopment of typing rhythm, speed, and accuracy. Available 
in two sets: No. 1, six records; No. 2, three records. Net 
price, each record, $2. Regular discount on complete sets. 
Order from our nearest office. 


Record Speed 
Number Range 


SET No. 1 


Record Speed 
Number Range 
w.p.m. 

SET No. 1 (Cont’d.) 
6-A 51 
-B 


SEL 


4-4 
5-A 
-B 


* Letters A and B represent two sides of record. 


4 SECRETARIAL 
eTRAINING RECORDS 


A series of three double-faced recordings: Record No. 1, 
Applying for a Secretarial Positon; Record No. 2, The Sec- 
retary at Work and The Secretary Receives Callers; Record 
No. 3, The Secretary at the Telephone. Each record, $2 net. 
Regular discount on complete set. Order from our nearest 


office. 


THE 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Convention 

\ strong program is being developed for 
the fifty-first annual meeting of the Na- 
tio al Business Teachers Association. 
President Benjamin Rk. Haynes, the other 
oticers of the association, Albert C. Fries 
an) his local committee are making elabo- 
rate plans for the entertainment of all 
those who attend the three day meeting. 

“Business Takes A Look At Our Edu- 
cational Program” is to be the theme of 
the opening address of the convention. This 
subject will be discussed by Oakah L. 
jones, president of the National Office 
Management Association. Immediately fol- 
lowing his talk the audience will be chal- 
lenged by former Senator James P. Pope 
as he discusses the powerful topic of “The 
Control of Atomic Energy.” Mr. Pope is 
now a director of T.V.A. 

Panel discussions relating to the work 
of each person in the business education 
field have been well planned and will be 
ably directed by leaders in business educa- 
tion. Appropriate topics will be covered 
in the following panels: Bookkeeping and 
Accounting, Distributive Education, Office 
Machines, Private School Instructors’ Sec- 
retarial, Social-Business Education, Col- 
lege Department, Private Schools Depart- 
ment, Secondary Schools Department, and 
Administrators. 

A reception is scheduled for Thursday 
evening. The banquet will be held on 
Saturday evening, with Dr. S. A. Hamrin, 
Professor of Education, Northwestern 
University, as the speaker. 

The complete program for the meeting 
will be outlined in the next issue of this 
magazine. 

All meetings will be held in Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Illinois, December 26, 27 
and 28. 


NAACS Activities 


William K. Selden, Director of Admis- 
sions at Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, will be one of the principal 
speakers at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Accredited Commer- 
cial Schools, to be held at the Hotel Con- 
tinental in Chicago, on November 29. The 
program for the meeting was announced in 
the September number of this magazine. 

Mr. Selden will give the university’s 
point of view in a panel discussion of the 
topic “What is Expected of the Superior 
Business School?” Other speakers will dis- 
cuss the topic from the point of view of 
the high school, the prospective student, 
the employer and the veteran. 

Regional meetings of the National As- 
sociation of Accredited Commercial 
Schools wil be held in Atlanta on October 
19th at the Piedmont Hotel with A. M. 
Luther of Knoxville Business College, Re- 
gional Chairman of the N.A.A.C.S. pre- 
siding. Another meeting will be held at 
the Hotel Baker in Dallas on Saturday, 
October 26th under the joint direction of 
Claude W. Stone of Hill’s Business Uni- 
versity, Oklahoma City, Regional Chair- 
man of the N.A.A.C.S. and George A. 
Meadows, President of Meadows-Draug- 
hon Business College, Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana and Vice-President of the Southern 
ivision of the Association. 


OCTOBER, 1946 


E.C.T.A. Golden Jubilee 


The Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation will celebrate its Fiftieth Anni- 
versary at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Massachusetts, on April 3, 4, and 5, 1947. 
The Association having been organized in 
Hartford, Connecticut, in 1947, returns 
to New England after an absence of six 
years. The Executive Board is planning 
a most interesting and stimulating conven- 
tion program around the theme “Attain- 
able Standards in Business Education.” 

As formerly, the banquet will be held on 
Thursday evening. An unusual feature of 
the banquet will be a pageant under the 
sponsorship of two Board members, Ru- 
fus Stickney and Sanford L. Fisher, which 
will depict the early history and growth 
of the ECTA from its beginning. This 
feature will take the place of the usual 
banquet speaker. 

The following new officers were elected 
for the 1947 convention: President Ed- 
mond S. Donoho, Strayer College, Balti- 
more, Maryland; vice president, Mrs. Ed- 
ward C. Chickering, Jamaica High School, 
New York City; executive board member, 
Mrs. Frances D. North, Western High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Officers and Executive Board members 
who continue in office include: Secretary, 
Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor of Commer- 
cial Education, Buffalo, New York; treas- 
urer, Rufus Stickney, Boston Clerical 
School, Boston, Massachusetts; Board 
Members Sanford L. Fisher, The Fisher 
School, Boston, Massachusetts; Dr. J. 
Frank Dame, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania; Dr. James R. 
Meehan, Hunter College, New York City; 
George E. Mumford, Kensington High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and 
the retiring president, Raymond C. Good- 
fellow, ex-officio member of the Board. 


e 
NEW FRATERNITY CHAPTERS 
Delta Pi Epsilon 


Chapters of Delta Pi Epsilon, National 
Honorary Graduate Fraternity in Busi- 
ness Education, were installed during the 
summer at the University of Michigan, 
Northwestern University and the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. With the installa- 
tion of these chapters, Delta Pi Epsilon 
— has approximately one thousand mem- 
ers. 

Dr. Earl S. Dickerson, of Eastern Illi- 
nois State Teachers College, Charleston, 
Illinois, was present at each of the installa- 
tions and took part in the ceremonies. The 
president of the University of Michigan 
chapter is James R. Taylor, the president 
of Northwestern University chapter is Ho- 
mer L. Cox, and the president of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee chapter is Eugene 
Upshaw. 


Pi Omega Pi 


A chapter of Pi Omega Pi, National 
Undergraduate Business Education Fra- 
ternity, was installed at Boston University 
College of Practical Arts and Letters early 
last summer. Dr. John L. Rowe, associate 
professor of commercial education at the 
University and advisor of the newly 
formed chapter, was assisted in conducting 
the initiation services by Harold M. Perry, 
head of the Department of Commercial 
Education at Connecticut State Teachers 
College, New Britain. 


AVA Business Education Section 


A strong business education program is 
being developed for the meeting of the 
American Vocational Association to be 
held in St. Louis, Missouri, December 4 to 
7, inclusive. Joint sessions, separate ses- 
sions and luncheon meetings are planned 
for educators in distributive education, 
office occupations training and teacher 
training. 

Several business associations are spon- 
soring parts of programs and are cooper- 
ating in making this year’s meeting an 
outstanding event. The National Confec- 
tioners Association, the Associated Retail- 
ers of St. Louis, The National Office Man- 
agement Association, the Missouri Retail- 
ers, and others are among the associations 
working with the Business Education Sec- 
tion. 

Some of the themes to be used in the 
sectional meetings include: “The place of 
trade associations in vocational education” ; 
“The new U. S. Office of Education and 
how to secure greatest service under the 
new organization”; “Plans for expanding 
distributive education when George-Barden 
Act funds are available, and the purposes 
for which those funds are intended”; “Re- 
sponsibilities of business education in train- 
ing workers for retail, wholesale, manu- 
facturers and service occupations” ; 
“Teacher training possibilities under_ the 
new George-Barden Act of 1946”; “G. I. 
training accomplishments in the various 
states.” What’s new in visual aids will 
be demonstrated. Awards will be made to 
the retailer who has made the outstanding 
contribution to training in the fields of dis- 
tributive occupations and office training 


occupations. 


New England High School 
Teachers to Meet 


The 44th Annual Meeting of the New 
England High School Commercial Teach- 
ers Association will be held at the Hotel 
Sheraton in Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Saturday, November 23. 

The morning session will be divided into 
three sections: stenographic, bookkeeping, 
and general business. Marjorie Obear, of 
Hartford Public High School, will lead 
the stenographic section; Donald Mitchell, 
of Waltham High School, will lead the 
bookkeeping section; and Mary O'Leary, 
of Worcester High School, will lead the 
general business section. 

The afternoon meeting will be a general 
session following the luncheon 


New England Business College 
Teachers Hold Meeting 


The members of the New England Busi- 
ness College Teachers Association gathered 
at Hotel Statler in Boston for their an- 
nual meeting on Saturday, October 19th. 

Charles G. Reigner of the H. M. Rowe 
Company and Clem Boling of South- 
Western Publishing Company were the 
principal speakers. Mr. Reigner discussed 
“The Teaching of English in the Business 
School” and Mr. Boling’s subject was 
“What Schools are Doing in Preparing 
Young People for Business.” 

In the afternoon there was a personally 
conducted tour of the business offices of 
William Filene’s Sons Company. 
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RECENT CHANGES 


Donald V. Allgeier is now an in- 
structor in business communication in 
the College of Business Administration 
of the University of Oklahoma, Norman. 
He was discharged from the U. S. Army 
in September, 1945, after four years 
service. Before entering the Army he 
taught business subjects for one year 
at Springfield (Missouri) High School 
and for three years at Licking (Mis- 
souri) High School. His A.B. and B.S. 
degrees are from Southwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, Springfield, and 
his Master’s degree is from New York 
University. 


A new faculty member at the Prince 
School of Retailing in Boston is David 
W. Blakeslee, a graduate of the Teach- 
ers College of Connecticut and of the 
School of Retailing at New York Uni- 
versity. He has had store experience in 
New York and Hartford. 


Lewis D. Boynton has been appointed 
assistant professor of business education 
at Connecticut State Teachers College, 
New Britain. His Bachelor’s degree is 
from New York University and his Mas- 
ter’s degree is from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Elizabeth Burger has been made as- 
sistant professor in the Division of Busi- 
ness and Commercial Science at Skid- 
more College, Saratoga Springs, New 
York. Before going to Skidmore Col- 
lege she was head of the Division of 
Secretarial Science at Hillyer Junior 
College, Hartford, Connecticut, and 
taught at Rockville High School, Rock- 
ville, Connecticut. Her Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees are from New York 
University. 


Hal H. Holt has joined the teaching 
staff at Phoenix Junior College, 
Phoenix, Arizona. Since his discharge 
from the Navy last spring he has been 
completing his work towards his Doc- 
tor’s degree at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. He taught in Northeast High 
School, Oklahoma City; Amarillo Col- 
lege, Texas: and the Naval Training 
School at Bloomington, Indiana, before 
enlisting in the Navy. His Master's 
er is from Oklahoma A & M Col- 
ege. 


Rena J. Keay has been appointed in- 
structor in secretarial studies at Boston 
University College of Practical Arts and 
Letters. She will also assume guidance 
responsibility, assisting the Director of 
Student Personnel. Miss Keay received 
her undergraduate training in the De- 
partment of Boston University which 
she is now joining as a member of the 
faculty and her Master’s degree is from 
the University’s School of Education. 
Her teaching experience has included 
both high school and college teaching 
in Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
York and New Jersey. 


_F. Blair Mayne has resigned his po- 
sition as vice-principal of the Packard 
School in New York City to become 
Professor of Commerce and Distributive 
Education in the School of Education at 
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the University of Wyoming. Dr. Mayne 
was associate editor of The 
Business Education during the 


school year. 


past 


Sherman McVeigh sold 
schools in North Adams and Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, to R. M. Weisgarber, 
who has been associated with him since 
1918. Mr. McVeigh has retired to his 
home in St. Petersburg, Florida. 


The new head of the secretarial 
science department at New London 
Junior College, New London, Connecti- 
cut, is E. Dorothea Meyer, a former in- 
structor in the Department of Business 
Education and Secretarial Science at 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York. Before going to Syracuse Miss 
Meyer was assistant director of the 
Washington School for Secretaries in 
Newark, New Jersey. Her Master’s de- 
gree is from New York University. 


Louis C. Nanassy has resigned his 
teaching position in the Irvington High 
School, Irvington, New Jersey, and is 
now teaching in the Department of 
Business Education of the New Jersey 
State Teachers College, in Paterson. Be- 
fore going to Irvington six years ago, 
he was a teacher in the high schools of 
Manasquan, New Jersey, and Rockwood, 
Pennsylvania. His bachelor’s degree is 
from Indiana State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsyivania, and he received 
the M.A. degree at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


Mrs. Marguerite S. Neal has been 
made an instructor in secretarial studies 
at Boston University. She has had 
teaching experience in the high schools 
of California and Rhode Island and 
taught in the Treasury Department and 
Foreign Economic Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


Orville H. Palmer, former head of the 
commercial department in Shorewood 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
has been appointed Assistant Professor 
of Business Administration at Marquette 
University, Milwaukee. Mr. Palmer 
served in the Army from July, 1943, to 
October, 1945, as a counsellor and in- 
structor in the Army Educational Re- 
conditioning Program. His Bachelor’s 
degree is from Whitewater State Teach- 
ers College and his Master’s degree is 
from Northwestern University in Evan- 
ston, Illinois. 


Olive Parmenter is an Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Commercial Science at Skid- 
more College, Saratoga Springs, New 
York, having resigned her teaching po- 
sition at Farmville State Teachers College, 
Farmville, Virginia, to accept this posi- 
tion. Before going to Farmville State 
Teachers College Miss Parmenter was 
a teacher at St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, New York. 


Mrs. D. P. Patenaude has sold the 
Helena (Montana) Business College to 
Mrs. Esther Wade Hughey, who has 
been associated with the school for 
many years. Mrs. Patenaude has re- 
tired after having been director and 
owner of this school for 27 years. 


Journal of 


Ralph R. Pickett is now professor f 
economics in the College of Commer 
at the University of Kentucky, having 
resigned his position as head of the LD. - 
partment of Commerce in Kansas Sta e 
Teachers College of Emporia to accept 
this position. He returned to Emporia a 
about one year ago after serving in tl ¢ 
United States Army Air Corps for ihe e 
years. Before going to Kansas Sta'e 
Teachers College he was an assistant 
professor of business administration at 
Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas, aid 
a teacher in the East High School in 
Des Moines, Iowa. He is a graduate of 
Missouri Wesleyan College, and re- 
ceived both his Master’s and Doctor's 
degrees at the University of Chicago. 


Alfred H. Quinette, former member 
of the faculty of South Senior High 
School in Youngstown, Ohio, is now as- 
sociate professor and chairman of the 
Department of Business and secretarial 
Studies at Alfred University, Alfred, 
New York. Mr. Quinette is a graduate 
of the Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College at Indiana, and holds the de- 
grees of B.S. and M.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Before going to 
Youngstown, Mr. Quinette was head oi 
the business department in the high 
schools of McKees Rocks, Uniontown, 
Duquesne, and Irwin, Pennsylvania. He 
was principal of Youngstown College 
Evening Business School for three years 
and has been a teacher of adult educa- 
tion in Youngstown Night High School. 
For the past ten years he has been head 
of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion in the Chautauqua Summer Schools, 
Chautauqua, New York. He is active in 
teacher professional organizations and is 
now president of the Tri-State Commer- 
cial Education Association. 


Harves C. Rahe has accepted a posi- 
tion in Teachers College, University of 
Cincinnati. He has taught in Stewart 
High School, Oxford, Ohio; University 
ot Iowa, Iowa City; U. S. Naval Train- 
ing School, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington; and Southern Illinois Normal 
University, Carbondale. His Bachelor’s 
degree is from Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, and his Master’s 
degree is from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


Ruth L. Roberts has accepted an ap- 
pointment as assistant professor of busi- 
ness subjects at the Colorado A & M 
College in Fort Collins, Colorado. Last 
year Miss Roberts was assistant profes- 
sor and head of the Department of Sec- 
retarial Science in James Millikin Uni- 
versity in Decatur, Illinois. Before go- 
ing to James Millikin University, she 
taught at the State Teachers College in 
Kirksville, Missouri, for eight years. 
Miss Roberts is National President of 
Pi Omega Pi, the honorary business ed- 
ucation fraternity. 


W. W. Ward, former superintendent 
ot schools in Putnam, Oklahoma, has 
joined the faculty of Southwestern Insti- 
tute of Technology, Weatherford, Okla- 
homa. His Master’s degree is from the 
University of Oklahoma. He _ served 
with the U. S. Army in the Pacific area 
during the war. 
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ITEMS OF 


INTEREST 


Adc to Bowling Green Faculty 


Bock after four years in the Army Serv- 
ice “orces, three of them spent overseas, 
Russell H. Miller has returned to Bowl- 
ing Green (Kentucky) College of Com- 
merce as head of the College Secretarial 
Department. J. Lewis Harman, Jr., vet- 
eran of four years with the Army Air 
Forces is instructor in Mathematics, So- 
ciology and History. Returning from an 
extended absence spent in the service of 
F.B.L., William L. Cofer is again with the 
Accounting Department. From the U. S. 
Naval Forces, Rex C. Toothman returns 
as an instructor in the College Secretarial 
Department. 


Julius Nelson Honored 


The recent Monthly Supplement of 
IVho's Who in America carried a twenty- 
three line listing on Julius Nelson, founder 
and sponsor of the annual Artistic Typ- 
ing Contest. This is the second time that 
he has been honored with a write-up in 
the [Vho’s Who Supplement, because of 
his activities in the field of artistic type- 
writing. 

Mr. Nelson’s write-up will also be in- 
cluded in the forthcoming publication ]1’ho 
Knows—The Book of Authorities, a book 
devoted to specialisms, to be published by 
the publishers of I1”ho’s Who. 

Winning entries in the Artistic Typing 
Contests have been appearing in this 
magazine. 


Future in Advertising 

Employment prospects in advertising are 
surveyed in an Occupational Abstract pub- 
lished by Occupational Index, Inc., New 
York University, New York 3, N. Y. This 
comprehensive 6-page leaflet is available 
for 25c, cash with order. 

The abstract summarizes available in- 
formation on the nature of the work, abili- 
ties and training required, earnings, num- 
ber and distribution of workers, advan- 
tages, disadvantages, and prospects for fu- 
ture employment. Sources of further in- 
formation and references for supplemen- 
tary reading are appended. 


Oklahoma Association Officers 


The newly elected officers of the busi- 
ness section of the Oklahoma Education 
Association are: President, Vernon Hawes, 
Central High School, Tulsa; vice-president, 
Wilton Anderson, Northeastern Oklahoma 
Junior College, Tonkawa; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Ruth Fell, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman. 

The following are the new officers of 
the distributive education section: Presi- 
dent, Custer McDonald, distributive educa- 
tion and diversified occupations co-ordi- 
nator, Okmulgee High School, Okmulgee; 
vice-president, Orville Johnson, distribu- 
tive education and diversified occupations 
co-ordinator, Poteau High School, Poteau; 
secretary, Mrs. Eleanor Curtis, distribu- 
tive education co-ordinator, Central High 
School, Oklahoma City; treasurer, Perry 
McCoy, distributive education co-ordinator, 
id High School, Enid, Oklahoma. 
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Teen-Agers Organize Small Businesses 

Junior Achievement, Inc., operating 
from coast to coast in the United States, 
is proving to be a fascinating organization 
to teen-age boys and girls, has definite 
educational value and is a good thing for 
business. It has succeeded in showing 
thousands of teen-agers by practical ex- 
perience just what private enterprise is 
and what makes it tick. 

How does it operate? Merrit A. Clegg, 
executive director of Junicr Achievement 
of Massachusetts, explains it this way : 

“Junior Achievement companies are pat- 
terned after a simplified corporate pro- 
cedure. Boys and girls 15 years and over 
form miniature business organizations 
with a membership of eight to fifteen. 
They meet one night a week with adult 
advisers from business and industry at 
a Junior Achievement business center 
selected by the central committee. 

“These young people elect their own 
officers, select a suitable company name in 
conformity with the product or service 
they plan to offer to the public, sell stock 
at fifty cents a share and apply for a 
charter renewable each year. They pay 
themselves an hourly wage or fee from the 
profits accrued.” 

e 


Demonstration of Chinese Typewriter 

An electro-automatic Chinese typewriter 
was demonstrated at the recent conven- 
tion of the American section of the 
Chinese Institute of Engineers at the Ho- 
tel New Yorker in New York City. The 
machine, which is capable of rapidly and 
readily typing the approximately 5,400 
ideographic characters commonly used in 
writing Chinese, was designed and de- 
veloped by IBM engineers and built in the 
engineering and research laboratories of 
International Business Machines Corpo- 
ration at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Mr. Chung- 
Chin Kao, a Chinese engineer who as- 
sisted in the development, suggested the 
method by which the need for a practical 
commercial Chinese typewriter might be 
filled. It is capable of typing at the rate 
of 40 to 45 Chinese words a minute in the 
hands of an experienced operator. 

Although Chinese government, industry 
and commerce have long felt the need of 
a typewriting machine capable of rapidly 
and _ efficiently writing the Chinese 
language, the complexity of written 
Chinese has prevented the development of 
such a machine until now, Mr. Kao 
pointed out. The common Chinese written 
language is expressed in ideographs which 
are derivatives of graphic illustrations and 
require no direct connection with phonetic 
enunciation. Therefore the language of 
abbreviated illustrations serves as the uni- 
versally understood written medium for 
many diverse tongues and dialects; the 
normal social exchange of ideas among 
one-fifth of the world’s population is car- 
ried on by means of these ideographic 
characters. 

The  electro-automatic Chinese type- 
writer can be used as an office typewriting 
machine, and it can also be used as 
Chinese telecommunications equipment. 


Since the number system is already uni- 
versal in China, this typewriter may be 
automatically linked up with all existing 
equipment in these related fields. 


Consumer Lesson Units Planned 


The Committee on Consumer Relations 
in Advertising, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York, has announced 
the preparation of a series of lessons on 
The Consumer-Buyer and Distribution. 
These lessons are intended to serve as 
a textbook and lesson plans for schools, 
colleges, and adult consumer study groups. 
They will be issued in a series of units 
composed of one or more lessons each. 
There will be accompanying questions, 
problems, projects, and additional refer- 
ence materials. 

The first two lessons in Volume I will 
deal with “The Consumer in Our Society” 
and an introductory discussion of “The 
Consumer Market.” 

An aim of The Consumer-Buyer and 
Distribution will be to provide those inter- 
ested in consumer education a picture of 
the work of distribution from the view- 
point of the consumer including analyses 
of price-making forces, retail methods and 
practices, advertising and sales promotion, 
principles of buying, consumer protection, 
and other market factors which influence 
consumer buying. Teachers and leaders. 
of consumer study groups who do not 
always have available the time or mate- 
rials with which to become expert in every 
phase of distribution will find these lessons 
a quick reference. 

Questions, problems, and references will 
add to the usefulness of the series. 

A teacher’s guide will provide solutions 
to many of the questions and also offer 
further suggestions for handling the mate- 
rial in the classroom or before the study 
group. 


Catholic Typists Association Contest 


The National Catholic High School 
Typists Association will sponsor its fif- 
teenth annual typewriting contest on 
March 13, 1947. All regularly enrolled stu- 
dents in typewriting are eligible for the 
contest. 

For first year students there will be a 
ten minute test from unfamiliar copy; for 
second year students, a test of letter writ- 
ing for fifteen minutes. 

Write for blanks and complete informa- 
tion to the contest director, Rev. Matthew 
Pekari, O.F.M. Cap., N.C.H.S.T.A., St. 
Joseph’s College and Military Academy, 
Hays, Kansas. 


New Film Catalog 


Educational films available for distribu- 
tion during the current academic year are 
listed in the 1946-1947 School List catalog 
recently issued by Films Incorporated, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

Featured in this illustrated catalog are 
full-length films of the foremost pro- 
ducers in the country, presented in 
16-mm. form for school showing. In ad- 
dition, a wide variety of subjects of educa- 
tional and entertainment interest is offered, 
including many short subjects and car- 
toons. The catalog may be obtained upon 
request. 
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IMPORTANT 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOKS 


Hutchinson’‘s 
STANDARD HANDBOOK FOR 
SECRETARIES 


Fourth edition. 616 pages, 6x9. $3.00 


This widely used, well-liked handbook is known as “the 
secretarial student’s one-volume library.” It gives complete, 
dependable information on all questions of secretarial prac- 
tice as efficient secretaries of leading executives know it. 
Easy to understand, easy to use, this encyclopedic volume 
covers not only the facts helpful in the production of normal 
stenographic work, but also a wealth of dependable data 
relating to diplomacy, efficiency. office procedure, legal 
matters, communication services, financial information, etc. 


Strony’s 
A Teacher's Guide Covering Three Plans of 
Instruction for Standard Handbook for 
Secretaries. In press 


Offers three plans for teaching the Standard Handbook in 
secretarial courses: (1) as a text in short courses presenting 
its use as a reference book, to prepare the prospective secre- 
tary for her job; (2) as a text in an office practice or sec- 
retarial course, since no other book contains such a wealth 
of business information; (3) as a text in a basic or review 
English course, because of the completeness of the section 
on English. The various lessons of the three plans are 
interchangeable, enabling the teacher to adapt the material 
to her own requirements. 


Snyder's 
BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 


Ready in January 


A collegiate text in arithmetic. Presents the fundamentals 
of business mathematics, including “refresher” work in com- 
putation and «an introduction to the primary principles and 
business practice in the arithmetical essentials of concurrent 
and subsequent work in accounting, investments, business 
finance, money and banking, insurance, retailing, real estate, 
statistics, and related business subjects. Knowledge of 
algebra is not required. 


Send for copies on approval 


Ask for your free copy of our latest catalogue 
McGRAW-HILL COLLEGE TEXTS 
in Business Administration, 
Accounting, and Economics 


This 48-page catalogue describes nearly 100 authori- 
tative, tested, timely texts widely used in colleges 
and universities throughout the United States. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street Dept. X New York 18, N. Y. 


Dewey Shorthand 
is 
simpler and more accurate 


Dewey Shorthand has fewer and more exaci 
wordsigns, fewer and more natural affixes. 
few rules or exceptions. These and other 
factors make Dewey Shorthand 


A better system for vocational use 


The only satisfactory system 
for personal use 


Try it yourself 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF 
“A first lesson in Dewey Script Shorthand” 


SCRIPT 


SHORTHAND 


Aimplar and morw accurale 


Dewey Shorthand Corporation 


Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 


for your copies of 


THE JOURNAL 


EDUCATION 


Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 
moved in one operation. 

Price $1.75 postpaid 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Please send me .......... Handy Binders. 
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Simplified 
RECORD KEEPING 
FOR SMALL BUSINESS | 


Intensive terminal training for veterans, store owners, | 
and others who require a practical knowledge of es- | 
sential record keeping. 


Specifically recommended for adult and distributive 
education classes. Serves as invaluable supplemen- 
tary training for advanced commercial high school 
students. 


In the average time of 24 class hours your students 
can learn to keep efficient financial records for appli- 
ance stores, grocery stores, restaurants, service sta- 
tions, drug stores, and many other retail businesses. 
They use actual standard forms and prepare monthly 
financial statements, yet a knowledge of double-entry 
bookkeeping is not necessary. 
Price $2.40 list; school discount 
WRITE FOR AN EVALUATION COPY TODAY 


TEXTBOOK DIVISION 


Charles R. Hadley Gompany » » pathfinders 


330 No. Los Angeles Street 342 Madison Avenue 
Los Angeles 12, California New York 17, New York 


© Write for information or 
examination copies of our 
latest textbooks and teach- 
ing aids. Use this coupon. 


Name of course 


American 
Book 


Company 


Name of course 


Name of school 


School add 
New York ¢ Boston ¢ Chicago ¢ Dallas pene ae 
Atlanta ¢ 


Cincinnati ¢ San Francisco 


oO 


by 
POLISHOOK 
BEIGHEY 
WHELAND 


This down-to-earth new book gives boys and girls 
up-to-date business training and guidance. It de- 
scribes in detail business instruments, services, and 
methods—shows how they tie in with everyday 
affairs. Three chapters offer sound advice on 
choosing and obtaining a job. Consumer buying 
is stressed. New types of projects and plenty of 
testing material. Excellent illustrations and fac- 
similes of common business forms and documents. 
Valuable workbook available. 


GINN and Company 


Boston 17. New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 5 Toronto 5 
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American Book Company, 88 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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HOW TO ESTABLISH AND OPERATE A 
RETAIL STORE, by O. Preston Robinson 
and Kenneth B. Haas, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 377 pp. $4.35. 


Here in one volume are all the vital 
facts about retail business, together with 
conerete, usable directions on how to make 
a paying proposition of a store. 

To everyone who wants to be his own 
boss, the retail field offers exciting oppor- 
tunities. This book lists them and _ tells 
what qualifications are necessary to gei 
started and then to keep profits rolling in. 
\lmost 100 different kinds of businesses 
are suggested. The authors, who are two 
experts on merchandising and vocational 
guidance, present an overall picture of re- 
tailing, present and future, in terms of 
competition, advancement, income earnings, 
and personal and financial requisites. 

Drawings, charts, and tables graphically 
illustrate the latest display and merchandis- 
ing techniques. The text provides specific 
directions covering all phases of operation: 
choosing the location, store layout and ar- 
rangement, smart wholesale buying, keep- 
ing good accounts and record books, the 
newest and most effective selling devices, 
advertising, promotion, and successful com- 
munity relations. 

This text is full of invaluable informa- 
tion for the beginner as well as the retail 
merchant himself. 


ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES, 1946 Edition, 
A Pathfinder course by Dr. J. Hugh 
Jackson, Dean of the Graduate School 
of Business, Stanford University; 
Charles R. Hadley Company, Los An- 
geles, 779 pp. List price $4.80. Work- 
book for Problems, List price $1.10. 
Accounting for Retail Merchants, 
Henry Harper Set $3.30. Manufactur- 
- Accounting, Apex Pumps, Inc. Set, 
4.80. 


Accounting Principles is a presentation 
on the first-year college level, emphasizing 
accounting as a practical and useful tool 
of control for business management. Mod- 
ern techniques and bookkeeping devices 
are introduced in order that correct ac- 
counting theory and modern business prac- 
tice may be presented in their proper 
balance, and with adequate stress upon the 
part each must take in a well-planned edu- 
cational program. 

The balance sheet approach is used to 
present the fundamental bookkeeping proc- 
esses with emphasis being placed on the 
‘learn by doing” technique of teaching. 
The treatment of the subject includes cur- 
tent developments in regard to such im- 
portant subjects as Payroll Tax Account- 
ing and Expense Distribution. These most 
necessary topics, which are subject to fre- 
quent change, are kept up-to-date by means 
of an Appendix supplied to instructors. 

During the second half of the year’s 
work various specialized types of account- 
ing relating to consignments, installments, 
perce. and retail operations are con- 
sidere, 
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The practice sets provide actual, modern 
accounting forms designed to achieve the 
fullest realization of vocational prepara- 
tion. 

The exercise material is of three kinds: 

(a) Questions at the close of each chap 


ter, dealing specifically with the subjeci 
matter of that section of the text. 
(b) Assorted) problems, some optional 


and some required, designed for review oi 
the specific chapter, as well as all preced 
ing chapters of the text. 

(c) The early introduction of complete 
cycle problems intended to present. effect- 
ively to the student a complete overview 
of the whole accounting routine. 

The textbook and practice set) provide 
unusual flexibility, thus meeting the train- 
ing needs of various groups of students 
who are studying accounting with wideiv 
different objectives in mind. 

For the convenience of teachers a de 
tailed schedule of work assignments has 
been developed and a complete set of ob- 
jective tests for each chapter in the text 
is available. 

The Henry Harper Set, Accounting for 
Retail Merchants, requires approximately 
50 student hours to record two months’ 
transactions that occur in a medium-sized 
retail store. 

This complete practice set utilizes actual 
accounting records. It is adaptable for use 
by students who have studied bookkeeping 
or accounting in other schools using other 
texts. 

No textbook is actually required in the 
utilization of this set; the necessary ex- 
planatory material is contained in_ the 
printed narrative of transactions which is 
a part of each practice set. 

The Apex Pumps, Inc., Set in Manu- 
facturing Accounting is designed for use 
during the second semester of a first-year 
college accounting course. It also mav be 
wee 7 in conjunction with any standard first- 
year accounting text without difficulty, 
since the practice assignments booklet ex- 
plains those proc edures which are not cov- 
ered in the usual college textbook. 

Approximately 60 student hours are re- 
quired to record two months’ transactions 
and complete two sets of statements of a 
tvpical manufacturing corporation using 
the job cost method and the voucher sys- 
tem. A well-rounded selection of trans- 
actions is furnished. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING, by Leonard 
J. Smith, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.; 468 pp. $3.75. 


\n excellent book for use in classes 
dealing with this topic and also very 
worth while as a reference book eco- 


nomics classes. 

Even if such a subject is not taught in 
a particular school of business, it is espe- 
cially desirable that it be placed in the 
school library. This book presents a com 
plete survey of the problem and the ways 
of dealing with it. Human relations are 
an intricate problem and they must be 
dealt with in terms of special conditions. 
That is just what this book does. 


WORKBOOK TO ACCOMPANY ELE- 
MENTS OF GENERAL BUSINESS, by 
William M. Polishook, Clyde Beighey, 
and Howard E. Wheland, Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 270 pp. 92c. 


\ study guide and workbook to be used 
with the junior business training book E/e- 
ments of General Business by the same au- 
thors. The workbook provides a carefully 
organized series of experiences supple- 
mentary to those provided the text- 
book. It also contains both chapter and 
unit tests. Although the workbook is espe- 
cially well suited for use with Elements of 
General Business, it can also with little 
adaptation be used with other business 
training texts. This workbook is also 
available in two parts. 


BUILDING OUR COUNTRY, A Practical 
Reader for Adults, by Josephine Dwight 
Mason and Gertrude W. O'Brien, Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Company, 217 
pp. $1.28. 


This is a new reader designed to meet 
the requirements of adult education in 
learning to read English. It provides les- 
sons in reading, at the level of ability, with 
a selected vocabulary which will equip the 
adult to read the daily paper, magazines, 
and simple books. The subject matter is 
highly informational with particular refer- 
ence to American history and related ma- 
terials needed in preparation for citizen- 
ship. The vocabulary in all cases is de- 
veloped progressively with student ability. 

Exercises are provided to check compre 
hension. Appropriate items have also been 
selected to stimulate discussion and broaden 
understanding, providing a very desirable 
flexibility for the teacher’s utilization. 


ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS, by Edmund 
Whittaker, New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., Inc., 393 pp. $3.50. 


This introductory college book deviates 
from the standard plan of offering a theor: 
of free enterprise and later introducing the 
complication of government control. Free 
enterprise and government control are in- 
tegrated throughout the book as they are in 
actual American life. Full attention is 
paid to recent theoretical advances. 

Theory and practice are mingled at al! 
stages. The main theories are developed 
in simple exercises. Numerous problems 
of current interest are examined in con- 
nection with these theories. Thought-pro- 
voking exercises and questions are sug- 
gested ai the end of each chapter and < 
chapter dealing with some of the pol 
basic contemporary problems rounds off 
the book. 

This book contains ample material for 
the standard one-semester college course. 
For two-semester classes it may be sup- 
plemented in various ways, according to 
the taste of the instructor and the sub- 
ject matter of the student’s other courses. 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 20 


How Many Office Machine Workers 
Are There in the United States? 


\ccording to the 1940 Census Bulletin 


vf Occupations 2 -time 
ccup the number of full-time Total Business 
yusiness machine operators had more than Office Machine 
doubled in ten years, the figures increas- Workers Operators =~ —~Per Cent 
ing from 30,000 in 1930 to 64,178 in 1940. 12,000 3,300 27.5 
890 105 11.8 
lo attempt to verify the strong beliet 350 110 31.4 
that there were many more business ma- 15 40 33.6 
chine operators than that, Nathan Axel- 
rod of Hunter € ollege, New York, made a 1,900 25 1.3 
spot check of the facts. One hundred let- 75 ai v4 
ters were sent to representative firms and Hed ro 7 
organizations throughout the country. 14,000 6,000 42.8 
These were chosen at random. The fol- 700 50 7.2 
lowing table indicates how these letters of — “30 33 
inquiry were distributed on the basis of 480 39 12.5 
spre of organizations contacted as well 3,748 349 14.4 
as the replies received in each gr 330 39 11.8 
1 lin each group. > 500 2,000 26.7 
500 100 20.0 
200 25 12.5 
900 60 6.7 
Number of Number of 2.370 120 5.1 
Letters Replies 7,000 450 6.4 
—- Sent Received 13,335 1,136 8.5 
Department Stores 5 1 00 442 55.2 
Communications 5 3 3,140 247 7.8 
Public Utilities 2 0 8,600 400 4.6 
Publications 9 1 15,000 633 4.2 
Chains and Mail Order 10 3 118,858 17,716 14.1 
Food 9 >} 
Drugs and Cosmetics 6 0 
Banking 6 3 
Pictures 2 The 17,716 full-time business machine 
Hotels > 1 operators employed by the 26 organiza- 
Oils 5 0 tions of various sizes who responded seem 
22 5 to point to the inevitable conclusion that 
0 . 
2 the 64,178 business machine operators 
ss wig counted by the 1940 Census 1s erroneous. 
100 28 In any event, unless “the figures lie,” 


Axelrod is convinced that the 1940 Census 
is wrong on this point. He feels that this 
was caused primarily by poor instructions 
to the census takers. 


As shown above, 28 replies were re- 


ceived that could be used from a statistical 
viewpoint. Several others regretted their 
inability to comply with my request. 
After these replies were examined, the 
results shown in the next column were tab- 


lf the ratio of office machine workers to 
general clerical workers is valid there are 
far over 300,000 office machine workers in 
the United States and probably close to a 
half million rather than the 64,178 indi- 


Business Pen 


For years most of America’s business writing 
has been done with Esterbrook pens. That’s 
because Esterbrook points have been scien- 
tifically made for every type of handwriting 
and for every specialized business writing 


ulated. cated in the census reports. 


ilms 
ilmstrips 


or rent & for sale 


ACCOUNTING 


TYPEWRITING 
INTRO. to BUSINESS -:- OFFICE PRACTICE 
SHORTHAND. -:- DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


write for our free catalog 


BUSINESS EDUCATION VISUAL AIDS 
330 WEST 72nd ST., NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


task. When you buy an Esterbrook Foun- 
tain Pen, select the right point for the way 
you write—and if you ever damage the 
point there’s no repair delay, simply dupli- 
cate your point by number at your stationer. 
Esterbrook pens sell for $1.50 and up. 

THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Cooper Street, Camden, N.J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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